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SULZER SPEAKS 
= FOR AMENDMENT 


One of First Recommendations 
Is Submission of Woman Suf- 
frage Question 








One of the very first recommenda- 
tions that Gov. Sulzer made in his 
formal message to the New York Leg- 
islature was for the submission of the 
woman suffrage amendment. After 
speaking of the State finances, the di- 
rect election of U. S. Senators and 
the high cost of living, he said: 

“In accordance with the pledge 
made to the people in the recent cam- 
paign, 1 recommend that the Legisla- 
ture declare in favor of submitting to 
the voters of the State, as soon as pos- 
sible, the Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment.” 

Mr. Sulzer is the second Governor 
of New York to recommend woman 
suffrage in his inaugural message to 
the Legislature, Col. Roosevelt in 1899 
having been the first. The great ad- 
vance in public opinion on this ques- 
tion in fourteen years is shown by the 
different way in whch the two recom- 
mendations were received. Col. 
Roosevelt said: “I call the attention 
of the Legislature to the desirability 
of gradually extending the sphere in 
which the suffrage can be exercised by 
women.” This mild recommendation 
made a great uproar. The papers gave 
lurge space to interviews with prom- 
inent women upon both sides, praising 
the Governor for his action or upbraid- 
ing him, Reporters in shoals beset 
him, demanding his reasons. A press 
dispatch from Albany said: “Gov. 
Roosevelt’s utterances on this subject 
have caused a great commotion here. 
The women who have conducted the 
fight in the Legislature against per- 
mitting women to vote immediately 
began‘ taking steps towards a mass 
meeting in which the Governor should 
he denounced.” 


In Massachusetts woman suffrage 
has been recommended by Governors 
in their messages a score of times, 


but in New York it was an unheard-of 


innovation, and was looked upon al- 
most as a scandal. What a contrast 
today! Roosevelt’s words raised a 
tempest; Sulzer’s demand for the im- 


mediate submission of an amendment 
to give women full suffrage has not 


caused a ripple. Truly, “The world 
or 


do move: 


MRS. WILSON IS 
NOT AN ANTI 


New Lady of the White House 
So Assured Miss Annie Peck 
In New York 





Miss Annie S. Peck, the famous 
mountain-climber, writes to The Wom- 
an’s Journal: 

“I am sure you will be glad to cor- 
rect a statement made in your col- 
umns recently, that Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson is an anti. It happens that I 
had the pleasure of meeting her at the 
great mass meeting at Madison Square 
Garden just before the elction. Hav- 
ing the impression myself, I remarked 
that I had been making campaign 
speeches in behalf of Mr. Wilson, and 
I trusted she did not object. To this 
she very promptly responded, ‘Oh, I'm 
not an anti!’ Although not avowed 
suffragists, I am confident that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are open to rea- 


son. 





Miss Helen Fraser has written for 
The Woman's Journal a description of 
a method of suffrage propaganda as 
yet unknown in this country, though 
tried with much success on the other 
side of the Atlantic—‘caravaning for 
woman suffrage.” The Common 
Cause, the paper displayed on the van 
in the picture, is the organ of Eng- 
land’s non-militant suffragists. 





ee 





MICHIGAN RENEWS 
FIGHT FOR VOTE 


State Board Will Ask Legisla- 
ture to Resubmit Amendment 
to Voters 





CARAVANING 


The fight is on again in Michigan, 
and in dead earnest. The State qual 
Suffrage Association has definitely de- 
cided to ask the Legislature to resub- 
mit the question again. In view of 
the long delayed returns and the 
strong evidences of fraud, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Legislature can re- 
fuse the request. This means a re- 
newal of the campaign. 

Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, president of 
the Michigan E. 8. A., writes: 

“After sending out some hundreds 
| of letters to county chairmen and to 
other suffrage workers, supporters and 


————— 























The Curlew and Its Occupants—John Comes for His Sugar—“The Domestic Touch” 


A Stop for Refreshments 











CARAVANING FOR THE CAUSE 


We went caravaning in Scotland for 
the cause, along white roads, pat 
leafy woods, skirting great mountain 3, 
by the side of lochs and streams, into 
sleepy villages and busy towns, carry- 
ing the red, white and green* all the 
way. 

Our caravan, “The Curlew,” was 
lightly built—a wood frame, canvas 
covered, and felt lined half way up; 
our fittings almost nil, a stove most 
excellently well screwed on to a low 
shelf, a higher shelf at the other side 
for a table, laths of wood that made an 
excellent plate rack, hooks innumer- 
able to which we hung everything. 
from clothing to cups, folding camp- 





*The colors of the National Union of 


Women’s Suffrage Societies. 





By HELEN FRASER 


beds, and one swinging bed which, 
covered with rugs and cushions, made 
a comfortable resting place on the 
long rides for a lazy reader. Little 
folding chairs completed our outfit, 
and sojourners were warned that, if 
they brought much luggage, it would 
De left at the station. Below our lar- 
der, our pail (that useful artiele dear 
to the heart of a caravaner), one oil 
can, a coil of rope, tarpaulin for the 
roof on a wet night, kept each other | 
company, with mysterious pieces of | 
harness and cleaning stuffs of “The| 
Man's.” 





humer, wise enough to decide early in 
our journey that when we said nine 
for starting it meant half-past, and 
capable of getting camping-ground in 
a wonderful way, though it was the 
first time he had adventured outside 
his native county. 


Horse Made Friends 
Our horse—-there we come to what 
we were proudest of in all our outfit. 
He stood seventeen hands high, and 
he was a beauty—his name “John.” 
The farmers standing in the field, the 
men at the roadside, from whom The 


| Man now and then asked the way, al- 


One Man Went Along 
“The Man” was a canny Aberdo: | 


nian, cheery, quiet, with a pawky | 


ways said, after the information was 
given: “That’s a fine horse, man”; 
(Continued on page 14) 








; urer of the Michigan E. S. A. 
| May Stocking Knaggs of Bay City 





sympathizers, and tabulating their re- 
plies, it has been decided by the State 
Board to ask the present session of 


the Legislature to resubmit our 


| amendment in April at the spring elec- 


And I want to make a most ur- 
gent appeal to suffragists all over ‘the 
United States to support our cam- 
paign. 

“The energies and the finances of 
the women of Michigan have been 
severely tried, and, while the enthusi- 
asm and steadfastness of the suffrage 
women are reinforced by the feeling 
that we were defrauded of our yictory 
by the irregularities which the loose 
methods of voting on amendments to 
the constitution permitted, yet we 
must be supported in a new campaign 
financially and by the services of 
speakers. 

“It will be a short and sharp battle 
of less than three months, and, with 
no other campaigns on, suffragists all 
over the country will be in better posi 
tion to assist us’ 

Suffragists all over the country 
should respond to this appeal prompt 
ly and liberally. The Michigan wom 


tions. 


en fought a good fight, and won a 
square victory. They have been cheat- 
}ed out of it by the most unscrupulous 
trickery. Michigan is the most popu- 


lous State that has yet carried a suf- 
frage amendment, and is thus far the 


only State east of the Mississippi to 
do so. The importance of keeping 
Michigan on the suffrage map can 


The treas- 
is Mrs, 


hardly be overestimated. 


SHAPE PLANS FOR 
MAMMOTH PARADE 


Committee Will Have Elaborate 
Pageant with Symbolic Floats 
on Pennsylvania Avenue 








The formal opening of the new 
quarters of the Congressional Com 
mittee of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., took place on Jan. 2, at 4 
P. M., at their offices on F street, less 
than a block from the U. S. Treasury. 

Had there been any idea that 
many people would wish to come, it 
would have been held somewhere 
else; but it was meant to be in the na- 
ture of a house-warming, and there 
had been no thought that the rooms 
would not be large enough. But 
nearly an hour before the meeting 
people began to arrive, and, while the 
Chamber of Commerce had kindly 
furnished all the chairs that could 
possibly be put in the rooms, they 
were filled long before the time to 
begin, and people had to be turned 
away. 

On foot and in carriages and auto- 
mobiles they came, only to be told 
they could not possibly get in. Many 
of the faces were of persons seldom 
if ever before seen in the local svtf- 
frage meetings, but when the collec- 
tion was called for, it was found that 
they were friends indeed. Several 
hundred dollars were given and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE FREEDOM 
; OF THE WOMAN 


By Louise Collier Willcox 








When the woman knew that on her 
strength devolved the care of 
race, 

She crept into a cave to sleep, and told 
her men to face 

The prowling outer dangers, and the 
dark and fearful odds, 

The thunder, beasts and lightning and 
the wrath of all the gods; 

For at her heart she carried the future 
and its cares, 

And the freedom that she needed was 
more precious far than theirs. 


So she watched her babe’s eyes open 
and the little limbs grow straight, 
And she taught him all the lore she’d 
learned, and what to love and 
hate; 
And she trained the little body, and 
she led the little soul, 
Till another woman took him to lead 
further toward the goal; 
Then the mother smiled in anguish, 
though she laughed at age and 
cares, 
lor the freedom that she wanted was 
a longer one than theirs. 


When the work of life grew harder, 
and men bowed beneath the yoke 
Of needs too great to master and lusts 
too deep to choke, 
She worked and slaved and tended, 
she wrestled with the dearth, 
She harnessed up herself to beasts to 
till the barren earth; 
And she planted in her garden, and 
she weeded out the tares, 
For the freedom that she wanted was 
more beautiful than theirs. 


But when she saw man bestial and 
content with earthy things, 
She scourged herself in cloisters, and 
she wept and prayed for wings. 
Then she nurtured heavenly visions 
and she held aloft the cross, 
Yo show eternal values amid life’s 
gain and loss. 
And she pointed to the radiance round 
the crown the God-man wears, 
For the freedom that she wanted was 
a holier one than theirs. 


Then she smiled from out her shelter 
while her men coped with the 
world; 

lier strength she made of weakness, 
and about his heart she curled 

The tendrils of dependence and his lit- 
tle children’s love; 


And she showed him what a home 
was in her gathered treasure 
trove. 

All the time her eyes were smiling 


with the smile the seer wears, 
the freedom that she wanted was 
the freedom of his heirs. 


For 


Still her heart grew great and greater, 
and her eyes she would not blind 
To the suffering of the victims, to the 
needs of all mankind. 
And she knew her safety futile and 
her children’s stronghold weak 
the least, last one is sheltered, 
and there’s none astray to seek. 
she looked far down the ages to 
the good which all man shares, 
the freedom that she wanted was 
a broader one than theirs. 


Till 
So 


lor 


And she knew her man short-sighted 
since he had not borne the pain, 

rhe slavery, drudgery, darkness, the 
glory and the stain 

Or womanhood and motherhood. 
could he love the race 

As she who bore and nurtured, God’s 
instrument of grace? 

So she ceased to coax and wheedle, 
and commanded as one dares 
Whose only love of freedom is a 

higher one than theirs. 


How 


She stands now, hand upon the helm, 
to help him govern life, 

And she steers her world, his equal, 
in love, in peace, in strife; 

She owns her strength and wisdom; 
and he may read who runs, 

That she must demand her freedom 
for his daughters and his sons. 

Neither beneath nor over, but equal 
in her place, 

The freedom that she'll die for is the 
freedom of the race. 


ST. PAUL HAS 
POLICE WOMEN 


Minnesota Capital Latest Convert 
to Movement for Protection of 
Girls 





—_-— 


Mrs. Margaret Kelly and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Moore have just been appointed 
by Mayor H. P. Keller as regular 
members of the St. Paul Police De 
partment. 

The appointments were made in 
accordance with a recently enacted 
city ordinance. The two women as- 
sumed their duties New Year’s eve 
by watching the old year out at the 
dance halls, where the authorities 
claim young girls are surrounded by 
bad influences. They will report what 
they saw to the Mayor, as they have 
no authority to make arrests, 





“A regular suffragette gale” is what 
the Atlanta Journal calls the recent 
great wind-storm, because it smashed 


telegram was brought her, telling her 
that an American friend who had ar- 
ranged to join her at the hall had been 
prevented by illness from venturing 
out that night. 
stances she would have taken some- 
one else, perhaps her secretary, per- 
haps the children’s French governess, 
a very bright and cheerful companion. 
But tonight, as she crushed the paper 
in her hand, she felt it would be a re- 
lief to be alone, to be free to make no 





The Duchess of Grachester sat 
stunned and horrified in her boudoir. 
She glared into the fire, seeing noth- 
ing, hearing nothing, heeding nothing, 
cut off from all intercourse with the 
world which she knew and in which 
she played her prominent social part. 
Down her cheeks coursed truant tears 
unchecked, unnoticed. In her heart 
surged great emotions such as she had 
never before experienced during the 
whole of her life. 
shadowy doubts, 


enment had at times 


of her avowed opposition to the wom- 
en's suffrage movement. They came 
and went like pale ghosts, never ma- 
terializing into real existence. They 
left her as she was before, scornful, 
hostile, critical, contemptuously cold. 
But tonight they crowded on her in a 
ruthless company, and for the first 
time in the history of her inner con- 
flict she made no attempt to with- 
stand them. Everything had been 
changed for her that afternoon. She 
had been reached at last. And, be- 
cause she had been reached, the 
whole meaning of the movement, and 
the hated militancy of it, so odious to 
her in all its expressions, had leapt 
across her mind like some blinding, 
illuminating flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by the artillery of the thunder- 


clap reverberating in all her being. 
The White Slave Traffic. The White 
Slave Trafic. If this hideous thing 


were true—and she knew now that it 
was true—what had the men _ been 
thinking of to let it go on year after 
year, to hush up the subject in a con- 
spiracy of criminal silence, to block 
the feeble attempts at legislation 
against it, and deliberately to encour- 


age it by passive if not active ac- 
quiescence? Oh, shame, shame, a 
thousand times shame! To have 


known it and done nothing—nothing 
that. counted! And then to have the 
monstrous daring to assert that wom- 
en’s welfare and interests were safe in 
men’s hands. 

“Safe, indeed! Safe, indeed!” She 
spoke the words aloud with biting 
scorn. No wonder that the women 
had risen up to fight for freedom for 


their sex. And shame on her, yes, a 
thousand times shame on her, too, 
that she had stood aside, as their 


enemy, their critic, their accuser, their 
slanderer. If they and their leaders 
had known all along the fearful truths 
which she had learned for the first 


vate interview! Think of it—the little 
children—the young girls—the heart- 
breaking horror—the cruelty — the 
physical and spiritual degradation of 
young and helpless lives—the hope- 
less fate, the fearsome ending—the 
frightful statistics—a nightmare of 
truth. 

For a long time she was held in 
bondage by these reflections, and 
when at last the tension was lessened, 
she found that the hour was late, and 
that she would have to hurry off im- 
mediately to attend a large Home 
Rule meeting in the Albert Hall, from 
which she had promised that she 
would not be absent, even if her hus- 
band, who was away in Scotland, were 
unable to return. 


She left her food untouched, and, 
contrary to her habit, made no change 
in her dress, but just slipped into a 
long silk evening coat, leaving her 
fineries and her jewels discarded, and 
her lady’s maid limp with astonish- 
ment over her unwonted indifference 
and her strange absent-mindedness. 
As she was stepping into her motor a 


In ordinary circum- 





60 Many windows. 


Dim thoughts, 
vague misgivings, 
gleams of understanding and enlight- 
visited her in 
secret during these six or seven years 


time today, then she no longer mar-| ‘em, her enemies themselves creat- 
velled at their violence. What she} i@& the uproar amidst which she was 
marvelled at was their moderation.|‘°™™ @way from her place and re- 
For, oh, the appalling and tragic story moved, The Duchess bent forward 
told by the speaker at the afternoon |®"4 watched. She had watched on 
meeting, and confirmed later in a pri- other occasions, contemptuous and 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


escaping until she had put her hand 
to the plough, somehow or other, she 
knew not how, but in some way, some 
definite way not clear to her now, but 
which she would find if she died for 


name or her money. 
service. 

any case, 
luctance to be on a platform. She 
must find the pluck to stand up to His 


approved of any woman taking part in 


suffragist. 
courage to encounter the sneers and 
taunts of her friends and intimates. 

“Other women have done it,” she 
said. “And why shouldn't I be able to 
do it?” 

And again it was borne in on her 
what other women had been doing for 
the cause of women, and how they had 
given themselves, heart and soul, to 
this movement, sacrificing love and 
friendship, position, respect, peace, 
serenity, health, life. Even their bit- 
terest enemies had said that of them, 
and she amongst them. Well, it was 
not too late to take her part, and to- 
morrow she would go straight to that 
leader who had drawn the veil from 
her eyes, and she would say: “Here 
] take my stand, side by side with you, 
for the sake of those young children, 
those young girls whose record has 
broken my heart but girt my loins.” 


Thus encompassed by thought and 
resolution, Edith, Duchess of Graches- 
arrived at the Albert Hall, and 
in her place alone, one of the 
many thousands who filled the vast 
building to overflowing. The organ 
ceased playing. The speakers, two of 
them Cabinet Ministers, came on to 
the platform. They were welcomed 
with enthusiasm, and the audience 
stood up, shouted and clapped untir- 
ingly. At last, the chairman rose to 
make the opening address, aud, save 
for his telling voice, which reached in 
all directions, a deep silence settled 
over that great assembly. He had 
spoken perhaps for twenty-five min- 
utes, and had got his hearers en- 
thralled by his power and personality, 
when suddenly from the far end of the 
hall, in the arena, a woman rose and 
called out: “Votes for Women—Votes 
for Irishwomen and Englishwomen!” 


ter, 


sa! 


A scene of indescribable fury and 
confusion followed. Stewards rushed 
up from all sides and set on her like 
wild beasts, and the audience helped 


scornful, her heart and brain directed 


grand circle another woman rose. 
“Votes for Women!” she cried. “A 
Government measure! We insist on 
a Govern——” 

Before she could finish her word she 
became the central figure of a battle- 
field which would be a lasting dis- 
grace in the annals of any so-called 
civilized country. She too was hound- 
ed off the scene, and again the tur- 
moil subsided. 


The Duchess had again bent for- 
ward and watched. She was not cold 
any longer now. She was hot, burn- 
ing hot, and her heart beat violently. 
The speaker took up the broken 
thread of his address, but it was evi- 
dent from his hesitating manner that 
the interruptions had begun to tell on 
his nerves. But he expressed n0 
wishes that the stewards should show 
self-control, or that the audience 
should remain passive. He was pro- 
gressing fairly well and beginning to 
think that the dangers were safely 
over, when in the orchestra, on the 
right hand side of the organ, a wo- 
man got up and cried out in a clear 
voice which rang clarion-like through 
the hall: “Votes for Women, and then 
there’ll be no White Slave Traffic. 
The men can’t be trusted to see to it 


it It was not enough to give her 
She must give 
She must learn to speak, in 

She must conquer her re- 





nearly throttled her, she still con- 
tinued crying: “The men can’t be 
trusted—the men can’t be trusted to 
see to it alone,” 

Then the Duchess, her face drawn 
with mental! strain, her eyes afire with 
indignation, her heart insurgent with 
the realization of centuries of accu- 
mulated wrong and injustice done to 
her sex, sprang to her feet. 


ON THE ROAD 


TO ALBANY 


By Simson 








“What do the women want, mother? 
What does this marching mean?” 
“The women want to vote, daughter, 

A vision they have seen.” 


“A ‘vision’ like a dream, mother, 
And this is what they saw?” 

“No, we dream when asleep, you know, 
For that there seems no law. 


“But one who sees a vision clear, 
Must try to get the clue 





Grace, her husband, who entirely dis- 


public life, and was a staunch anti- 
And she must find the 


always against the interrupter. But The tickets rustled. 
now she shivered, and a curious chill] “The men! Why, half of us were 
crept over her. placed here by women.” 

Peace was restored. The speaker] “Women!” exclaimed the Ballot 
made no reference to the episode, and | BOX. “What have they to do with you 
went on with his discourse. But he|®"4 me?” ; 
had not proceeded far when in the “What have they to do? You'd bet- 


mured slowly to itself. “There may be 
more honorable days in store for us. 
Many a time I’ve been 
that single eye could only half see. 
To get correct vision,—why, of course 
there should be two! 
hadn’t thought of this!” 


would be useless without the super- 


“She’s right,” she cried. 
can’t be trusted to see to it alone 


rid of the White Slave Traffic!” 


amazing endurance, and cried: 


men have let it go on. 
them—shame on them. 
will do better. Votes for 
Votes for women!” 

Then they attacked her with re 


women! 


Agincourt had held his own against 
overwhelming odds, until at last he 
was worsted. They closed on her, 
those brave Liberal stewards, kicked 
her in the stomach, twisted her arms, 
gagged her, throttled her, dashed her 
to the ground, and dragged her up the 
stairs towards the exit into the cor- 
ridor. But before they had reached 
the topmost step, a man, who from 
an adjacent box had been watching 
the scene, unperturbed and un- 
ashamed, suddenly caught sight of the 
face of the victim. He leapt from the 
box. 
“Good God!” he shouted. “Do you 
know whom you've got there? Stand 
back, you brutes! It’s the Duchess of 
Grachester.” 
“The Duchess of 
stewards repeated in sudden horror 
and alarm. They instantly ceased 
from their attack, released their hold 
and shrank back, whilst the man who 
had been the first to recognize her, 
knelt by her side, and doctors, full of 
grave concern, hastened to her aid. 
Everyone wanted to help now. Every- 
one wanted to shield her now. But it 
was too late. She had compressed 
into those few brief moments of revolt 
and realization a far-reaching piece 
of work for the cause of women, 
She was dead. They had killed her. 
—Votes for Women, 


A FABLE 


By Ada J. Miller 


Grachester,” the 








“Tell me about it,” said a California 
Ballot Box not long ago. “I was never 
so full before, except when 
What's happened? What got the men 
out this way?” 
“The men!” 





ter wake up. Judging from my experi- 
ence today, the women have a lot to 
do with us, and what’s worse, they 
seem to know perfectly well what 
they're about.” 

“But we're sacred!” said the Ballot 
Box. “We shall lose dignity. Why, 
we belong to men; we govern.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” rustled a ticket 
that had entered just in time to hear 
the Ballot Box’s remark. “My opinion 
is that this part of the country has 
decided to look at things with two 
eyes instead of one, and, mark my 
words,” the ticket lowered its voice to 
a whisper, “the woman’s eye is going 
to see things, and the man’s is just 
a bit wider open today than I’ve ever 
seen it. I’m late, you see, so I’ve hada 
chance to size things up.” 

“Have we come to this!” the Ballot 
Box exclaimed. Then it meditated. 
“Perhaps the ticket is right,” it mur- 





Yes, 


Strange that 1 





The superman, even if he came, 











efforts of courtesy or conversation, | 2!0ne.” woman. The two are needed in order 
alone with that nightmare of ‘truth An awful scene of assault and/to produce the superbaby.—Mrs, Israel 
from which there never would be any/| cruelty ensued, but until they had Zangwill. 


“The men 
Votes for Women, and then we'll get 


The stewards dashed up to her and 
tried to fling her out, but she resisted 
with a dauntless courage and an 


“A dishonor to England, and our 
Shame on 
We women 


doubled fury, but she held her own 
even as her ancestor at the battle of 


That comes from out the world of 
: thought, 
And follow it as true. 


“These women see they need a vote, 
Must have it if they'd rise 
To  twentieth-century needs 

claims, 
And ‘be as serpents wise.’ 


and 


“They take the road all 
take, 
The manner and the claim 
Of him who would not be refused, 
And hope results the same.” 


suppliants 


“Let's join them, 
now, 
If ‘tis a righteous cause, 
Yor God helps those who help them- 
selves, 
And who obey His laws.” 


mother, here and 


“We will! 

know 

That wrongs we might have righted 

Cry loud to God both day and night— 
Yes, cry of visions slighted!” 


We'll not sit still and 





THE PARABLE OF 
THE PILGRIMAGE 


By M. W. 8S. 





Once upon a time Gen. Jones was 
working to set her door-yard in order, 
and a great big Law fell down upon 
her Head, and she could not work 
more. So she started out to go 
to Court, to tell the King that the 
laws were bad, and must be mended. 
Now Gen. Jones she gaed and she 
gaed and she gaed till she met Col. 
Craft. “Where are you going, Gen. 
Jones?” said Col. Craft. “O, Col. 
Craft, the Laws are bad, and must be 


an) 


mended, and I’m going to tell the 
King.” “Then I will go with you, 


Gen. Jones,” said Col. Craft, “and 
we'll both go tell the King.” 

So Gen. Jones and Col. Craft they 
gaed and they gaed and they gaed till 
they met Dr. Dock. “Where are you 


going, Gen. Jones and Col. Craft?” 
said Dr. Dock. “O, Dr. Dock, the Laws 
are bad and must be mended, and 


we're going to tell the King.” “Then I 
will go with you, Gen. Jones and Col. 
Craft,” said Dr. Dock, “and we'll all 
Zo tell the King.” 

So Gen. Jones and Col. Craft and 
Dr. Dock they gaed and they gaed and 
they gaed till by and by they met an 
Anti One, who was a Pin-Head. 
“Where are you going, Gen. Jones, Col. 
Craft, and Dr. Dock?” said the Anti 
One. “O Anti One, the Laws are bad 
and must be mended, and we're going 
to tell the King.” “Then I will go with 
you, Gen. Jones, Col. Craft and Dr. 
Dock,” said the Anti One, “and I will 
tell the King that the Laws are good, 
for I do not want to clean my door- 
yard.” 

So Gen. Jones and Cot. Craft and 
Dr. Dock and the Anti One they gaed 
and they gaed and they gaed till they 
came to the Court of the King. And 
King Sulzer came down to meet them. 
And they all lifted up their veices, tell- 
ing the King how hard the Laws were 
when they fell upon the Workers, so 
that they could not work, even to set 
their door-yards in order; only the 
Anti One, she said she liked the Laws 
very well, because she did not want 
to clean up Her door-yard, nor lacked 
she any good thing. Then the good 
King Sulzer cried aloud, and declared 
his knowledge of the Badness of the 
Laws, and the need of their mending; 
and passed his royal word that he 
would proclaim throughout the King- 


dom for the righting of the evil thing. 


But to the Anti One who spoke ad- 
versely hé said, “Go you out behind 


the Barn, and lie you down upon the 
Rubbish Heap for a long, long rest; 


for of a surety you are a Pin-Head.” 
And Gen. Jones, Col. Craft and Dr. 


Dock, they all came Home by the Em- 
pire State Express. 





The meanest man in the country 


lives in Richmond, Va., says the Cleve- 
land Leader. 
his pojl tax, and then voted against 
woman suffrage. 


He made his wife pay 
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SUFFRAGE PASSES 
IN DANISH HOUSE 


Denmark’s Parliament Votes to 
Give Women Full Franchise 
95 to 12 





The Lower House of the Danish 
Parliament has voted 95 to 12 in favor 
ot extending full suffrage to women. 
This marks a rapid advance in Den- 
mark, Up to six years ago, Danish 
women could not vote upon any ques- 
tion, and were even debarred by law 
from serving upon boards of public 
charities, as the women of Louisiana 
are still debarred, In 1907 Denmark 
gave women the right to vote for 
members of such boards, and to serve 


on them. In 1908, it gave women who 


tare tax-payers or the wives of tax- 
payers the right to vote for all offi¢ers 
except members of Parliament. And 
now the popular branch of the legisla- 
tive assembly has voted by this over- 
whelming majority to give full suf- 
frage to all women, 

The bill also enlarges the basis of 
suffrage for men, lowering the age 
trom 30 years to 25, and abolishing 
the property qualification. Under its 
provisions all citizens may vote who 
-are of good character and not paupers. 
It also does away with the King’s 
right to appoint twelve members of 
‘tthe Senate, and provides that the Sen- 
ators shall be chosen by the munici- 
pal councils, for which women Can 
vete already. It is thus a long step 


“-in the direction of more popular gov- 


ernment. 

The bill was introduced with the 
‘recommendation of the King and the 
Prime Minister. It must pass two 
Parliaments before beeoming law. 
‘There is practically no opposition to 
the admission of women to the Par- 
iiamentary vote, we are told, all par- 
ities being ready to accept this; but 
the Conservatives will fight the low- 
ering of the age, the removal of the 
property qualification, and the aboli- 
tion of the King’s power to appoint 
‘Senators. 


WORK PROGRESS 
IN BAY STATE 


Suffragists Hold Several Meet- 
ings—State Grange Will Sub- 
mit Question to Locals 








In Massachusetts the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House are both opposed to equal suf- 
frage, and they have appointed about 
as unfavorable a committee on con- 
stitutional amendments this year as 
they possibly could. There is only 
one suffragist on it, Mr. Lewis Sulli- 
van of Dorchester. Luckily, the Leg- 
islature’ does not have to accept the 
committee’s report, which is of 
course bound to be adverse. 


The Massachusetts State Grange, 
unlike most other Granges, has never 
gone on record for equal suffrage. 
Lately it has taken a tentative step by 
voting, at the suggestion of State Mas- 
ter Gardner, to invite all the local 
Granges to take a poll of their mem- 
bers on the question, and report the 
result to the State organization. 





An enthusiastic suffrage meeting of 
about 700 was held in South Boston on 
Jan. 6. It was presided over by Mr. 
Edward McGrady and addressed by 
Mrs. Mary K. O’Sullivan, Mrs, Maud 
Wood Park, Miss Margaret Foley, Mr. 
William Cronin, Rep. John J. Murphy 
and Mr. Jerry Watson. 





,The Boston E. S. A. for G. G. plans 
150 start a class in parliamentary pro- 
-cedure if there is sufficient demand. All 
,persons interested are invited to write 
ito the secretary at 585 Boylston street, 
woom 15, giving a choice of days in the 
week and stating whether afternoon or 
evening is preferred. 





‘Two suffrage meetings were held in 
th Town Hall, Dover, on Jan. 9, under 
the auspices of the Equal Suffrage 
League. In the afternoon Mrs. Marion 
Booth Kelley spoke, and in the even- 
ing Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald. There was 
music, a poster talk, a picture gallery 
of suffragists and tea. 





Mrs. Libby Culbertson Macdonald of 
New York City is planning lantern- 
slide lectures on woman suffrage for 
the spring and summer. She will 
speak at the Savoy Theatre, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., March 18 and 19. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Josephine Preston Peabody’s poem, “The Unrest of Wo- 
man,” will be published in The Woman’s Journal next week, 
Jan. 18. It is unique and beautiful. The author has just be- 
come one of our Contributing Editors. 


























NO PINK BALLOT 
IN MINNESOTA 


State Has Different Secretary 
From Wisconsin’s — Legisla- 
ture Sure to Submit 


“It was easy for the anti-suffrage 
interests in Wisconsin to convey to 
their henchmen word to vote ‘No’ on 
the ‘pink’ ballot,” says the St. Paul 
Courant. “What a Secretary of State 
that Commonwealth must have! The 
ballot that will place the suffrage 
amendment before the people at the 
next election in Minnesota will not 
have a special sign to attract its ene- 
mies, for Secretary of State Julius A. 
Schmahl has been a life-long suffra- 
gist, and his Redwood Gazette was one 
of the first newspapers to proclaim its 
belief in equal rights for women. 

“There is practically no doubt that 
the House in Minnesota will pass the 
suffrage amendment. There is no 
doubt about the Senate, as matters 
stand just now. Minnesota will come 
in with the next election’s batch of 
free States.” , 


OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Work Begins Before Legislature 
—All Political Parties Have 
Endorsed Movement 








Last week the legislative committee 
of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. held a 
long session at the new Headquarters 
in Harrisburg, in preparation for the 
assembling of the Legislature. The 
women were very much in earnest and 
very hopeful. 

“With all political parties commit- 
ted to the submission, prospects are 
bright,” said Mrs. Frank Roessing of 
Pittsburgh, president of the associa- 
tion. “Leaders of the movement from 
all points are gathering here, and com- 
mittees are rapidly shaping plans. 
There is to be no child's play about 
this campaign, which will be waged 
vigorously from start to finish. Never 
before in the history of the State have 
conditions been so favorable, and we 
foresee success at no distant day.” 

The State Executive Board appoint- 
ed a.finance committee and three ad- 
ditional members of the literature 
committee. 

The legislative committee is headed 
by Miss Lida Stokes Adams of Phila- 
delphia, and includes Mrs. Anna M. 
Orme of Philadelphia, Miss Mary E. 
Bakewell and Miss Mary Flinn of 
Pittsburgh, Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones 
and Mrs. Harry Montgomery of Har- 
risburg. 


WOMAN MADE 
NEW COMPTROLLER 


Atlantic City Can Pay No Bills 
Without Signature of Miss 
Townsend 





Miss Bessie Townsend was appoint- 
ed city comptroller at Atlantic City, 
Dec. 30, at $1,500 a year. She suc- 
ceeds David R. Barrett, who was dis- 
missed by the commission for making 
out a warrant to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for $21,000 in payment of 
work they had done in connection 
with the installation of the city’s new 
timber water main across the mead- 
Ows without the consent of the com- 
mission. 

Miss Towamsend will have the care 
of over $3,000,000 and the sale of all 
bonds. Her signature will be neces- 
Sary to every cent paid out by the 
city. She is said to be the only 
woman comptroller in the country. 





Jacobs’ 1913 European Tours 


Special Features: Coaching Thru Brit- 
ish Isles—Holland Peace Palace Festiv- 
ities—Danube River Excursion—Aus- 
trian Tyrol—Motoring Tour French 
Cathedrals and Chateaus—International 
Congress. Programs ready. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr. 
Rock Valley, lowa. 














CARRY DISTRICT 
ALMOST ALONE 


Kansas District Shows How De- 
termined Effort Can Win With 
Little Help 


Magdalen B. Munson, president of 
the third district of Kansas, writes 
The Journal a few details of the cam- 
paign to show how, in working for suf- 
frage, it is possible to win even when 
help is scarce. She says: 

“The third district in Kansas is the 
only district that carried every coun- 
ty in the recent campaign. Our ma- 
jority was 7,862. Cowley County was 
the banner county of the State. Its 
majority was 1,823. Next came Craw- 
ford, with 1,504. All the outside help 
we had were two speakers for ten 
days each, and Jane Addams for three 
places, Anna Shaw for two places, and 
the W. C. T. U. had two speakers 
through part of the district. The rest 
of the work was all done by local peo- 
ple. We did all our organizing and 
campaigning ourselves. This shows 
what can be done if a fey women are 
determined. The third district is 
made up of the population usual in 
many States, a large coal-mining re- 
gion, many foreigners, many towns 
with small factories and large railroad 
shops. The rural population is partly 
foreign and partly American.” 


ISSUES CALL FOR 
NATIONAL PARADE 


. 
Florence Etheridge Wants Every 
Suffragist to Help Demonstra- 
tion at Washington 














To State presidents and to each in- 
dividual suffragist in every State: 
Those of you who attended the Na- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia will 
remember that I proposed a national 


‘suffrage procession in Washington at 


the time of the Presidential inaugura- 
tion; the National Association decided 
to hold such a procession on March 
8, conjointly with the District of 
Columbia, and we are now hard at 
work on the plans for it. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
fertile field for propaganda of this 
nature than that offered by the na- 
tional capital at this time. From all 
parts of this country and of other 
countries there are assembled to- 
gether persons whose chief aim, for 
the time at least, is the public inter- 
est and the public welfare, and the 
tension of patriotism is such that a 
great national demonstration like a 
procession of women asking the bal- 
lot would make an impression hardly 
to be hoped for at any other time at 
any place. Moreover, the thought of 
the entire country is centered on 
Washington during the short period 
which comprehends the inauguration 
ceremonies, and the amount of atten- 
tion which our demonstration will at- 
tract is directly proportioned to that 
fact. 

We are greatly in need of funds, and 
we have little time to seek them in 
the way of personal appeals; we 
therefore appeal to all suffragists and 
those who are interested in the cause 
to aid us. Five dollars now may mean 
more to the cause then fifty at another 
time. If you have the fifty to give, 
do not be prevented from giving it be- 
cause we mention five. 

The Headquarters at 1420 F street, 
Washington, D. C., in charge of Miss 
Alice Paul, chairman of the Congres- 
sional committee. The committee 
having charge of the procession in- 
vite correspondence; it is desired to 
know the names of those from the 
several States who will march in what 
is their procession as. much as ours. 
Please send all such names to Miss 
Paul, and all checks as soon as possi- 
ble (for our need is great) to Miss 
Emma M. Gillett, treasurer of joint 
parade committee. 

Florence Etheridge, 
State President for the District of 
Coiumbia. 
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PROTESTS ACTION 
OF JUDGE BUTTS 


Woman Arrested for Voiceless 
Speech Writes of Incident and 


Treatment 








Miss Anna Constable, who was ar- 
rested recently in New York for dis- 
playing the “voiceless speech” in a 
window, writes to the New York 
Times: ‘ 

‘The ‘voiceless speech’ was conduct- 
ed by members of the Women’s Politi- 
cal Union twice without interference. 
It was given in a quiet and dignified 
manner, but on Saturday last two po- 
licemen came into 240 Fifth avenue, 
where we were giving the speech, and 
summoned me to court on Monday 
morning for breaking a corporation 
ordinance. They refused to tell me 
who had complained or to give me the 
number of the ordinance. 

“I went to Jefferson Market Court 
on Monday with my lawyer and 
nephew, and Judge Butts consented to 
hear my case first, as I was due at a 
family wedding. Officer Gilligan said 
I had been obstructing traffic by plac- 
ing cards on an easel in a shop win- 
dow. He did not know what ordinance 
I had broken. The Judge said Gilligan 
had given insufficient evidence and 
there was no case, and he dismissed 
the charge. 

“He then turned to me, who had not 
breken the law, and warned me against 
repeating my action and disorderly con- 
duct. Gilligan had his say, Judge Butt 
had his, and I, having accepted his 
courtesy in hearing me first, could say 
nothing. 

“There was a good deal of indigna- 
tion felt at the Judge’s speech. I was 
within my rights, and working in the 
cause of common justice. The gather- 
ing of crowds by window demonstra- 
tion is of every-day occurrence, and 
it is the business of the police to keep 
the people moving. The complaint 
against the crowd at the world’s base- 
ball series bulletins was dismissed last 
fall. At no time in our case was there 
real obstruction of traffic. The crowd 
was always orderly, and deeply inter- 
ested in the speech, which is a very 
telling way of getting facts to the 
public, 

“The bill for the referendum comes 
up at Albany this month, then the 
year after again, and to the voters of 
New York in 1915. We want the vot- 
ers to know what we can do with the 
vote, and how many women want it. 
Why didn’t the police interfere be- 
fore? We had just as big crowds the 
other times. I do not know who made 
the complaint, but there seems to nave 
been an intention to intimidate us, 
and to threaten free speech is a seri- 
ous thing. 

“We are doing this seriously and: 
continuously, and if our voiceless 
speech were not educational, we 
sbould not have been interfered with. 
We are up against the type of mind 
that fears change and resents the 
present disposition to investigate con- 
ditions. Votes for Women is a big 
movement, and men and women of po- 
sition should be to the fore. The ex- 
ample of our forebears in the Revolu- 
tion should be an inspiration,” 





“I would abandon the chivalry that 
would save my woman and make a vic- 
tim of every other man’s woman,” said 
William Marion Reedy, at a dinner 
given by the St. Louis suffragists the 
other day. “I would have the same 
chivalry shown the woman of the 
sweatshop as is shown the woman of 
the limousine.” And he added: “Talk- 
ing of economy, if women had charge 
of Congress Uncle Sam’s pockets 
would be carefully searched every 
morning.’ 





For the first time a woman sat in 
the quarterly conference of the Evan- 
gelical Association, lately held at 
Reading, Pa. The last general con- 
ference voted that the president of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society should, 
in the future, have a seat in the quar- 
terly conference. The president is Mrs. 
J. F. White, wife of the pastor of 
Christ Evangelical Church. She took 
her seat with the rest. Being asked 
afterwards how it felt, she said that 
it felt right and natural, and that she 
was at home in the conference, 





'o Woman's Journal Readers:- 
We beg to announce that we are print 
rs of many well’known publications, among 
hem ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a bock send it along 
ipee day and night. 


E. L. Grimes Company 
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LADIES! +." 
never thought it possible 
to get Selid Comfort and 
such Shapely Style in the 
same shoe.” 







THE VICI KID 


$3.25 PILLOW SHOE 


Propald iz U. 8. 
eases the foot and pleases the eye 
Seft, easy, meat and stylish. Ne lining 
to wrinkle and tear. Ne breaking iz 
required. Made in Geedyenr welt and 
Turn style. 

Rubber 


includes O'SULLIVAN Sxcxs 


shock absorbers of new, live rubber. 
Absolute comfort and fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Write fer Free Cataleg 

and self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE CO. 


Custemers Everywhere 
Trade Mark Registered 


18 Summer St., Dept. G, Besteom, Mass. 








Do Your Family Washing Without 
Labor With 


1 
Cameo” COMPOUND 
COMPOUND 
Send 10 cents for offer to Agen‘s and 
10-cent Package, sufficient for four 
weeks’ family washing. Address 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING 0O0O.,, 
Worcester, Mass. 


INTEREST GROWS ° 
IN NEW JERSEY 


State Buzzes with Suffrage Activ- 
ity and Majority Leader Pre- 
pares Resolution 

















Suffrage work in New Jersey has 
become very active. Senator J. War- 
ren Davis of Salem County, who has 
been named as majority leader, will 
introduce the joint resolution for the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment, An influential legislative com- 
mittee has been appointed, made up 
of representatives from all the State 
suffrage organizations. Mrs. Everett 
Colby is chairman and Mrs. Minnie J. 
Reynolds, secretary. 

Among the societies that have pe- 
titioned for the submission of the 
amendment are the Woman’s Re- 
search Club of Atlantic City, the 
Woman’s Club of Camden, the Cam- 
den Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the Woman’s Club of Ridge- 
field Park, the Orange Political Study 
Club, the Newark Civic Club, the New 
Jersey Woman’s Press Club, the 
Men’s Club of the Passaic Baptist 
Church, and the Essex and Hudson 
County Trades Councils, representing 
thousands of organized workingmen. 
The last-named organization, in addi- 
tion to passing the resolution, in- 
structed its delegates to secure the 
endorsement of the unions they rep- 
resented, 

County chairmen are being appoint- 
ed as rapidly as possible. Among 
those already chosen are Miss Mary 
Lippincott of Riverton, chairman of 
Burlington County; Mrs. Ward D. 
Kerlin, Camden County; Mrs. M. J. 
Reynolds, Essex County; Miss Bessie 
Pope of Jersey City, Hudson County; 
Miss Elinor Gebhardt, Hunterdon 
County; Mrs. Charles W. Stevens of 
New Brunswick, Middlesex County; 
Miss Jennie Waddington, Sclem Coun- 
ty; Mrs. George LaMonte, Bound 
Brook, Somerset County; Mrs. C. U. 
Ritter, Red Bank, Monmouth County. 

Local legislative committees are 
actively at work in Summit, Paterson, 
Passaic, Orange, Jersey City, Ho- 
boken, Bayonne, Newark, and else- 
where. Mrs. Philip McKim Garrison 
of Llewellyn Park has arranged for a 
big theatre mass meeting in Orange, 
and Mrs. Ritter for two theatre meet- 
ings in Monmouth County. 

Mrs. Reynolds, the legislative secre- 

tary, lately made a trip through At- 
lantic and Ocean Counties, and Mrs. 
Colby and Mrs. Reynolds have planned 
a tour through the southern part of 
the State. 
One of the biggest crowds expected 
at Trenton this winter is that at the 
suffrage hearing. Mrs. Edward W. 
Feickert of Plainfield, president of the 
New Jersey State Suffrage Assocla- 
tion, has this matter in charge, and 
trainloads of suffragists from all parts 
of the State intend to go to Trenton. 
The editor of The Weman’s Jour- 
nal feels a special interest in New Jer- 
sey, as it is her native State. There is 
a wonderful change since her mother 
and grandmother, almost half a cen- 
tury ago, attempted to cast their votes 
in Roseville, and were refused by the 
election officials. That was then the 
only open demand for the ballot in 
New Jersey. Now the whole State is 
astir with suffrage propaganda. 











Help the cause by patronizing our 
vertisers, and when you do se 8 
mention The Woman's Journal. 
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LET US HELP MICHIGAN 


The Michigan suffragists have decided to ask the incoming 
Legislature to resubmit the suffrage amendment and have it go 
before the voters again this year, All suffragists who can 
do so should respond to the appeal from Michigan to send help 
without delay. It will be a very hard fought campaign. The 
vicions interests which stole the last election by fraud will put 
forth every ounce of their strength to defeat equal suffrage 
again, and the misguided New York anti-suffragists will do all 
they can to help to the same end. Michigan has never had any 
indigencus anti-suffrage movement among women. At the time 
of the last constitutional convention, only a few years back, petl- 
tions for woman suffrage bearing 175,000 signatures were pre- 
sented, and there was not a single petition on the other side. Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge of New York, after spending some time In 
Michigan trying to work up an anti society, has succeeded 
in getting up a little one, but probably, as in Wisconsin, it will 
merely serve as a cloak for the vicious forces. Everybody knows 
that in Michigan the real antagonist will be the liquor Interest. 

Prospects are bright for resubmission, and for victory at 
the polls, 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw attended a recent conference of the State 
suffrage leaders held in Detroit. She !s reported in the Detroit 
Times as saying: 

“I believe that the people of Michigan are convinced that 
the suffrage election was stolen from us, and that in the next 
campalgn they will register their disgust at such a violation of 
their expressed will.” A. 8. B. 





na 


ELECTRICITY AND SUFFRAGE 


In the good time coming, housework will be much lightened 
by the progress of Invention, and especialy by the harnessing 
of electricity. The Idaho Club Woman says: 

“Idaho is particularly fortunate in having the opportunity to 
give a practical test to these theories. Because of the vast 
amount of water power to generate electricity, that great labor 
emancipator is becoming an active factor in the solution of this 
vexed quesiion. In many of the cities and towns and even on 
the farms, homes are being built so that electricity can be used 
for lighting, heating, cooking, washing and sewing. The vacuum 
cleaner is taking the place of the broom, the most deadly enemy 
of woman. 





“When the husband comes home from his day's work, in- 
stead of finding his wife with a backache from bending all day 
over a Washboard, he finds her bright and entertaining. She has 
done her day's washing with the aid of the electric washing ma- 
chine, the dinner was prepared with the aid of the electric fire 
less cooker, and she has had time to attend a club or a social 
meeting in the afternoon. She has also had time personally to 
oversee the next day’s buying of groceries and meat, and has 
returned home refreshed from the afternoon's recreation. In the 
evening she is able to discuss the questions of the day with her 
husband. The children hear intelligent conversation instead of 
the bickering and nagging of the tired housewife, and they ab- 
sorb knowledge from the higher mental atmosphere.” 

Under equal suffrage, also, children are more likely to hear 
intelligent conversation from both parents. Idaho has two 
emancipating forces at work together—electricity and votes for 
women. A. 8. B. 


. 





No one has served the woman suffrage cause so well as the 
antis. They are like the hypnotized chicken which balks at a 
chalk line, though beyond it there is nothing but space.—Julia 
C. Lathrop. 


The stubborn hosts may defend their Adrianoples fer some 
time yet, but women Will vote in every civilized country and 
every country that wishes to appear clvilized—Dr. W. B. 
DuBois. 


“THE PERP 


The sister of a famous actress writes us a private letter of 
extreme indignation against John Drew's play, “The Perplexed 
Husband.” She says, in part: 

“Having heard nothing about it in advance, I accepted an 
invitation, while in New York, to go and see it. 

“T assure you that my Blood boiled with indignation and dis- 
gust, and in the middle of an act I was unable to compromise any 
longer with questions of the obligations of guest-ship; and I took 
leave of my host and the rest of that theatre party, and departed, 
in sheer amazement that people would sit before such a gross 
misrepresentation. 

“It was not merely that it was a bore—the same old vapid 
chestnut bore, that all the people who represented the woman 
question must be dowdy frumps, and cranks, and freaks, and 
that the truly ‘feminine’ and ‘anti’ must be stunningly gowned 
and faultlessly groomed and exceedingly handsome and fascinat- 
ing. Of course, one could stand that old chestnut presentation 
for the sake of politeness, and under the stress of being a guest. 

“But this insulting play not only used all that sort of stuff 

but set forth a supposed state of affairs that never existed outside 
some crazy cult of ‘Mazdaznams’ or ‘Holy Ghosters.’ 
“The ‘simple, loving wife’ has got into the clutches of the 
‘advanced woman’ and ‘suffrage-sympathizing’ set. Two impos- 
sible freaks, a man and a woman, representing these ideas, have, 
during the husband's trip elsewhere, ensconced themselves in 
his household, and are training the ‘simple, loving wife’ how she 
shall deal with the husband upon his return. She is not to go 
to the door, nor to kiss him, nor to respond to any affectionate in- 
timacy whatever; she Is to withdraw to a separate apartment, 
ete., etc. The whole drift Is that of ‘tyrant man’ and the incul- 
cating of the idea of antagonism and withdrawal for the purpose 
of breaking down his old-fashioned ideas and placing herself be- 
yond the reach of their influence. 

“Now, these two freaks—-the man-freak and the woman-freak 
who have constituted themselves the trainers and teachers of 
the ‘simple, loving wife’—are outrageous, As representing, or 
supposed to represent, anything enrolled under the banner of 
suffrage or advanced womanhood, they are gross and insulting, 
exaggerations, most ignorantly drawn. The woman !s a morose 
and dowdy Deaconess of a thing, and the man! The man fs a dls- 
gusting, hypocritical, ill-bred, ill-groomed, oily-tongued, Chadband 
fakir, whom, nevertheless, the two women address as ‘Master,’ 
with a bowing of the head and a downward sweep of the hands, 
as if he were the Saviour. 

“This business looks simply blasphemous in its representa- 
tion. The suggestion that this olly fakir ts the Divine One of 
the Cause, and the utter falseness of the idea that there Is any 
such idiotic kow-towing to certain ‘Teachers,’ ‘Masters,’ of the 
New Woman Idea, or any such dominating of ‘simple, loving 
wives,’ ig an outrage. It seems to me that this is pretty nearly 
libellous—and of no end of mischief as a setting forth in a first- 
class theatre, by the performance of a first-class company, of a 
pretended state of affairs in connection with the rousing of the 
minds of women to a sense of their clvic responsibilities. 

“The ‘training’ that these two impossible fakirs give the 
‘simple, loving wife’ is utter false witness in regard to anything 
that ever could or did go on in the absence of any husband on 
earth by any woman reformers on earth, 

“There ushers herself upon this gloomy fanatical training 
by the Deaconess and the Chadband, a simply stunning up-to- 
date fashion-plate of a woman—the ‘Woman On The Right Side,’ 
you understand, the ‘Womanly Woman,’ She {fs the sister of the 
absent husband, and sets herself to recall her deluded sister-in- 
law from the thraldom of this fool idea of advanced womanhood. 

“Of course, the ensuing conversation sets forth all the gems 
of argument and inference that you can Imagine this gifted 
author to have fn his collection. Once again, I remark, if he had 
only confined himself to the usual anti nonsense (of which, of 
course, he does avail himself in huge hunks) one need not go out 
of a theatre on account of it. But some of the inferential inso- 
lence contained in this dialogue, considering that these people 
represented, respectively, types of the two sides of the cause 
under discussion, seemed to me the limit of license. For in: 
stance, the fascinating ‘Anti’ Person, In pushing her cross- 
examination of the freaks, entered upon some searching inquiries 
as to their personal relation to each other, the nature of their 
partnership in the cause, and finally as to the particulars of their 
ménage, when not encamped in the houses of absent husbands. 
Bhe elicits gradually, from the ‘Gloomy Abbess,’ that their rela- 
tion 1s that of ‘Master’ and ‘Follower’; that the partnership is 
that of co-workers for an ideal; and finally, that they reside in 
an ‘apartment,’ indefinitely specified, when not on Ideal Duty. 
The ‘Fascinating Anti’ asks about the rest of the tenants in the 
apartment. The ‘Dreary Deaconess’ replies, with savage candor, 
full of hauteur, that there are no other residents in the flat, 
Whereupon the Anti Person says, ‘Oh! I suppose, then, I am at 
liberty to draw the obvious inference,’ 

“Now, since these people are set up there by the author as 
‘typical, and their talk is simply the ‘argument’ for and against 
the cause that you and I hold dear,, it seems to me that this can- 
not be allowed to pass without protest. 

“A little later, after the return of the husband, this horrible 
old Loafer (whom they address as ‘Master,’ with Bible-picture 
attitudes) accepts a bribe of money from the husband in a 
scheme of his to introduce a beautiful girl into the household, 
ano thereby bring the wife back to her senses, by means of an 
attack of ‘plain or garden old-fashioned jealousy’—highly con- 
vincing and original. 

“It was at this point that I arose, and sald to my friend, ‘I 
eannot stand this! If it were only being bored by utter stupidity, 
I would endure ft, but this Is an insult to prineiples, and I refuse 
to countenanee it.’” 





Nobody needs te feel worried about sueh a play exeept the 
author and those who share the responsibility for bringing !t out. 
Our correspondent’s indignation is quite justified, but not her 
fear that such a performance will do any serious harm to the 
cause. It will do a little, no doubt, by strengthening the preju- 
dices of some theatre-goers who are utterly ignorant of the sub- 
ject, and who in addition are thoughtless and vulgar-winded 
enough not to be repelled by the play's grossness; but people of 
that sort are usually anti, at any rate. On the other hand, this 
monstrous caricature will do good by the resentment and disgust 
that it arouses among people of more sense and better taste. 

Why should we distress ourselves because an adversary has 
disgraced himself? The only person who has real cause to feel 
unhappy about this play is Ms John Drew. 

A. 3. B. 





JOHN DREW VS. SUFFRAGE 
Mr. Drew, in an interview in the Boston Herald, defends hie 
play, and denounces votes for women. He is reported as saying: 
“Woman suffrage is a serious menace to the happiness of our 
home life. At stake is the peace and contentment of thousands 
of homes. When such a subject as politics, with its attendant 
evils, 1s brought into the home, there is naturally a great dea! 
of argument, and the man of the family ceases to be the leading 
factor and director.” 

The year before Colorado women were given the right to 
vote (1892) there were 935 divorces granted in Colorado. The 
year after the women were enfranchised (1894) there were only 
597. Though the State increased rapidly in population, it was 
not until many years later that the number of divorces under 
equal suffrage grew to anywhere near what it had been before 
the ballot was granted. “An ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theory.” The great drop in divorce which followed immediately 
upon the adoption of equal suffrage in Colorado may not have 
been caused by woman suffrage, but, since it was coincident with 
it, women’s franchise evidently did not tend to make Colorado 
homes unhappy. In no suffrage State have the antis ever been 
able to point to a divorce due to that cause. 

Mr, Drew is further reported as saying: 

“Except in the home the woman has never shown that she 
has the capacity to handle world-wide conditions with any cool- 
ness and logic; such a thing is entirely out of the realm of her 
experience. One can see the result of woman's capacity for or- 
ganization in the many clubs for women throughout the country, 
which, if report speaks true, are constantly filled with wrangling 
and controversy.” 

If women did not have some disagreements in their clubs 
occasionally, they would not be human; but from what we hear 
of the men's organizations, they are hardly in a positien to cast 
a stone. As Mrs. Poyser said, “I am not denying that women 
are foolish; God Almighty made them to match the men!” And 
has not Miss Minnie Bronson been telling us that the great 
achievements of the women’s clubs show how easy it is for wom- 
en at present to get what they want, because now they are not 
split up into warring factions by the possession of the ballot? 

Mr. Drew is quoted as saying that “the suffrage movement 
has only succeeded in making its devotees more hectic, nervous 
and excitable,” and he points to English militancy as proof that 
in a campaign women “lose thelr balance.” Mr. Drew ought to 
brush up his history a little and find out how incomparably more 
violent men in England were in agitating for a wider suffrage, 
within the memory of persons yet living. . 

Mr. Drew says: 

“What If the new man granted that followers of woman suf- 
frage should be treated as they desire, without any degree of 
courtesy and kindness?” 

Women at present do not treat men “without any degree of 
courtesy and kindness,” because men have a vote; why should 
anyone suppose that men will treat women in that style if women 
get the ballot? As a matter of fact, everybody knows that women 
are treated with more courtesy at the West than at the Kast. In 
conclusion, Mr. Drew says: 

“Before it is too late and women fanatics have turned every- 
thing upside down, I trust the country will come to its senses 
and be just as old-fashioned as ever. Woman suffrage only points 
toward chaos.” 

Mr. Drew may be a good actor, but he is a poor prophet. To 
sive an added touch of uneonscious comedy, the leading woman 
of his company, Miss Mary Boland, likewise expresses herself as 
strongly opposed to equal suffrage, for fear woman would “en- 
danger her femininity, lose her position of delicate superiority, 
become coarsened by the struggle.” If it is all right for a woman 
to spend her life traveling about the country as an actress, if 
her character can stand the strain of appearing before the publie 
day after day and night after night, it seems as though she need 
not be hopelessly coarsened by exposure to a ballot-box for a few 
ininutes once or twice a year. For playwrights and actresses to 
protest against suffrage as taking women out of the home is to 
strain at @ gnat and swallow a whole caravan of camels. 


A. S. B. 





—_—__—— 


MISS ANTHONY VS. THE BREWERS 


The anti-suffragists are squirming a geod deal under the pub- 
licity which the late amendment ampaigns in Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin have given to the hostile attitude of the liquor interest to- 
ward equal rights for women. In the effort to find something 
on the other side, they have raked up a story that Susan B. 
Anthony once appealed to the brewers. Miss Anthony appealed 
to everybody to support woman suffrage, whether they were 
likely to respond or not. Toward the close of the year 1899, she 
sent a letter to the Convention of the United States Brewers’ 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J. She said, in part: 

“Though your association has for its principal object the 
management of the great brewing interests of this country, yet 
I have noted that you have adopted resolutions declaring against 
woman suffrage. I therefore appeal to you, since the question 
seems to come within the scope of your deliberations, to reverse 
your action this closing year of the century, and declare your- 
selves in favor of the practical application of the fundamental 
principles of our government to all the people, women as well as 
men. Whatever your nationality, whatever your religious creed, 
whatever your political party, you are either born or naturalized 
citizens of the United Sates, and because of that are voters in 
the State in which youreside. Will you not, gentlemen, accord 
to the women of this nation, having the same citizenship as 
yourselves, precisely the same privileges and powers which you 
possess because of that one fact? 


“The only true principle— the only safe policy— of a demo- 
eratic-republican government is that every class of people shal! 
be protected in the exercise of the right of individual representa- 
tion. I pray you, therefore, to pass a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage.” 


The whole letter will be found in the History of Woman 
Suffrage, vol. 4, page 447. It was one of more than 100 which 
Miss Anthony sent that year to conventions of various great 
bodies, asking for the passage of a suffrage resolution. The 
brewers did not adopt one—Miss Anthony probably had no ex- 
pectation that they would—but the secretary sent her a polite 
letter, saying that they were a body of business men, meeting 
for business purposes only, and that she had been misinformed 
as to their having passed a resolution against equal suffrage. 

; A, 8. B, 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The Woman's 
Journal Corporation will be held at their office, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, 6n Monday, Jan. 13, 1913, at 11 A. M. The stock- 
holders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Directors: 





Alice Stone Blackwell, 
President. 
Catherine Wilde, Clerk. 


KILLING BY COMPLICATION 





It is expected that the woman suffrage amendments to the 
yeneral Electoral Reform Bill in England will come up in Parlia- 
ment this month. Some American papers which favor votes 
for.women assert that all the suffragists can reasonably ask is a 


chance to add an amendment to this bill, and that the outbreaks|()y¢6 wil] tell of organizations other than suffrage which 


of militancy are wholly without excuse. The form taken by the 
recent militant tactics is to be regretted, but the women have 
had enormous provocation, At the risk of repetition, it seems 
worth while to explain this matter once more, as it is still so 
little understood. 

For 40 years the woman suffrage bill was never allowed to 
come to a vote in Parliament. Again and again it passed its 
second reading by a big majority, but was always blocked and 
pot permitted to come up for third reading and final vote. At 
last this led to militancy. Mr, Asquith finally promised that, if 
the bill passed its second reading once more, he would grant 
time for its third reading; and upon this promise militancy 
ceased for a year. But Mr. Asquith is an extreme and bigoted 
opponent of votes for women. He did not mean to let the Dill 
pass if he could help it.. He knew that a majority of the House 
—more than 400 out of the 676 members—were committed to the 
principle of woman suffrage. He knew that he eould not defeat 
it on a square vote. The method he took was to complicate the 
issue and to divide its supporters. 

To complicate it, he refused again and again to grant time 
for it to come up when it could have been considered on its own 
merits, without entanglement with other issues; and he decreed 
that it should come up at the same time with the Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland. The Irish Nationalist members hold the bal- 
ance of power in the present Parliament, not only on other 
questions, but on woman suffrage as well. The large majority 
cf them are suffragists, and have regularly voted for the suffrage 
bill whenever it has come up for second reading. But more than 
a year ago they made up their minds that they could not vote 
for it if it came up at the same time with Home Rule, because 
to do so would “embarrass Mr. Asquith,” and they would not em- 
barrass him just when he had the Home Rule Bill in hand, 

The House of Lords is expected to throw out both the Home 
Rule Bill and the Woman Suffrage Bill. In order to become law 
without the assent of the Lords, a bill must pass the House of 
Commons three times, and in two successive Parliaments, with 
a general election between. The Home Rule Bill will therefore 
be on the tapis in all probability for several years to come; and 
during all that time the Irish members will feel obliged, in the 
interests of Home Rule, to vote against all woman suffrage bills 
and all woman suffrage amendments to the General Electoral] 
Reform Bill. After stubbornly refusing to permit a vote on 
woman suffrage to be taken during a series of years when the 
question could have been decided on its Own merits, Mr.. As- 
quith has cleverly manoeuvered so as to keep his promise to 
the ear while breaking it to the hope, by allowing a vote to be 
taken on it just when it conflicts with Home Rule. This is kill- 
ing the measure by complication, 

To make assurance doubly sure, he has arranged to kill it 
by dividing its friends, according to the old Roman maxim of 
dealing with enemies—“Divide and conquer.” He introduced a 
General Electoral Reform Bill, to grant manhood suffrage, and 
to remove all the anomalies and inconsistencies entrenched in 
the British system of franchise, except the greatest of all—the 
exclusion of women. From our American point of view, these 
ought to be removed, of course. But there is a large section ot 
Parliament violently opposed to removing any of them, and an- 
other section whieh favors removing part, but not the whole 
When it was a simple question of abolishing the sex qualification 
for suffrage, this commanded a big Parliamentary majority. But 
now that Mr. Asquith has thrown into the melting pot the whole 
question of the general qualifications for suffrage for men, the 
members of Parliament who favor votes for women in principle 
are all split up as to the form that the woman suffrage amend 
ment to the general bill should take. ' 

Three such amendments will be offered, one proposing to 
grant suffrage to all women, one to all women whose husbands 
are entitled to vote (the so-called Norwegian amendment), and 
one te the women who have had municipal suffrage in England 
since 1869, most of them single women and widows. A majority 
favor one or other of these amendments, but it is doubtful if a 
majority can be brought to unite on any one of them. Between 
the Irish entanglement and this split among the Parliamentary 
friends of votes for women, Mr. Asquith hopes to stave off the 
inevitable reform for several years longer. The remnant of men 
who are still disfranchised in England take very little interest 
in securing the ballot, and have made hardly any agitation in 
their own behalf. It is openly charged—and not merely by suf- 
fragists—that Mr. Asquith brought in his so-called General Elec- 
toral Reform Bill for the express purpose of blocking woman 
suffrage yet again. 

The non-militant suffragists are working hard in the hope 
of carrying a suffrage amendment to the General Reform Bill, in 
spite of all these obstacles. The militants, after the year’s 
truce, have gone back to their former tactics in intensified form, 
because of their conviction that Mr. Asquith has so stacked the 
cards as to make a square deal for suffrage impossible. As 
Israel Zangwill says, nothing now stands between the women 
ot England and suffrage except the obstinacy of this one man. 
Not all the advanced legislation which the Liberal Cabinet is 
promoting on other questions can relieve Mr. Asquith of the 
historical odium of straining his power as Prime Minister to 
delay justice to women till the last possible moment at any and) 
every cost. A. 8. B. 





Connecting The Ballot 


Three Kinds of Special Articles for the Year— 
Education for Politics; Our Allies for 
Citizenship; The Law’s Bias 








Ww" is it hard to be a woman? This was the ques- 
tion with which we started a series of articles on 
Nov. 18, tg11. All the articles dealt with discriminations 
made against women simply because they were women. 
The series will be resumed next week. but with an im- 
portant difference. Only every third article will deal 
with discriminations against women. One article in 
every three will have definite political educational value. 


are preparing women indirectly for citizenship. 
The first class of articles will deal chiefly with legal 
discriminations. They will give examples-of woman's 
need of political equality in protecting her person, her 
children, her property, her health, her livelihood. Some 
of the grossest inequalities of the laws of various States 
will be shown. 
The second class of articles will give, in the simplest 
English, the purpose, principles, facts and necessary in- 
formation for understanding the short ballot, the initia- 
tive and referendum, the preferential ballot, the direct 
primary, presidential primaries, the recall, the tariff, 
direct legislation, and other similar subjects of which 
women will be required to know more when they get 
the ballot than the average man knows now. 
In the third class of special articles the purposes and 
accomplishment of various organizations of women will 
be described, and their relation to the suffrage move- 
ment will be shown. The story of the women’s club 
movement and its development in this country, its aims 
and ideals, will make interesting reading. Other causes 
to be presented are those of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions, the National Vigilance Society, the 
Child Labor movement, and the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues. om 
The purpose of these special articles will be to make 
1 direct connection between the every-day lives of all 
women and their need of the ballot, to stimulate interest 
in what may be called the allied phases of the suffrage 
movement, and to open a forum for that civic and polit- 
ical education without which the ballot in our hands will 
fail of its highest usefulness. 
Next week our story will be of the third variety, and 
will be of interest to children, clergymen, women, and 
possibly a few human leeches. 
AGNES EF. RYAN. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


December a Record Month for New Subscriptions, 
Shares of Stock Sold, Street Sales and Journal Busi- 
ness at Various Headquarters . 





December has been a record month for Woman's Journal 
business. There is a reason! We have been receiving the most 
encouraging co-operation from one end of the country to the 
other. Our daily mails are full of orders and inquiries, and an 
unprecedented amount of business. We have had to hire more 
assistance to handle the business, and still some of us have to 
work overtime week in and week out, only to find the work con- 
tinually ahead of us. More business is coming in through the 
subscription agencies than ever before; dozens of people want 
to work for us; scores of people want sample copies of the 
paper and ask the price per year. Some ask us to write them 
a suffrage speech to use in introducing the paper at a suffrage 
meeting; others ask us to send the correct wording for an ad- 
vertisement for their local paper; others ask for the big yellow 
Journal poster, saying that they have put the paper on sale and 
want the poster in order to call attention to It; still others ask 
our assisance in putting the paper on their local news-stands. 
The following paragraphs from recent letters show how oth- 
ers are helping and how all may help. We take them at random, 
but you will note that they are from many States, and represent 
many workers and a great variety of propaganda work through 
the national suffrage paper: 





Mrs. Ada Shafer, of Omaha, writes: “We in Nebraska are 
intensely interested in The Woman’s Journal, and are its staunch 
friends. I am sure our efforts have increased your subscription 
list here. We sold the paper on the streets and used sample 
copies at our meetings. I am hoping to have a special Woman’s 
Journal department organized, and will perhaps take charge of 
it for all three clubs. We are going to make more ‘ado’ over 
it than we did, and we will either have a regular newsy or 
get the paper on all news stands, because many of us realize it is 
the best sort of propaganda work. We are hoping to get a 
special Journal chairman to see that we always have Journals 
on hand for meetings and that they are ‘announced.’ As treas 
urer of the Political Equality League, I am enclosing a lot of 
subscription blanks with each membership card. We have about 
225 members. It is a business or working women’s club.” 
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advertise the Journal from the Headquarters windows, and the 
bag will be used in selling papers on the streets. Mrs. Livermore 
orders a batch of subscription blanks, and says, “Nothing to 
‘my mind takes the place of the Journal.” 





Miss Harriette I. Johnson of Bison, South Dakota, has jnst 
sent us these two paragraphs, the first from the Bison Pioneer, 
the second from the Bison Courier: 

“The Woman's Journal, the oldest suffrage paper in the 
country. Use it in your Christmas giving. Send it to your 
suffrage friends to spread the good news, to ‘antis’ so they may 
have the facts of the matter, and be sure to take it yourself to 
keep posted! Only $1.00 a year.” 

“An important factor in the progress of the equal suffrage 
movement, now triumphant in ten States, has been the work of 
The Woman's Journal. * * If one would keep posted on one of 
the greatest movements of the age, and a movement which Is 
going on to success, they should read The Woman's Journal.” | 

Miss Johnson was responsible for the publication of these 
paragraphs. They show what the editors of the local papers 
will do for the suffragists for the asking. 





Ellenette Pillsbury, of Boscawen, N. H., writes: “My papers, 
as fast as read, I am sending about the neighborhood by the 
help of my sister, a resident here. The Journal was always wel- 
come, but more especially so since I came here. I will do all 
possible to increase its circulation in this vicinity.” ° 





Hon. William Vanamee of Newburg, N. Y., writes: “The Wo- 
man's Journal is unquestionably the most ably conducted periodi- 
cal devoted to the promotion of a single cause that is published 
anywhere, with the possible exception of The Survey; but even 
this can scarcely be called an exception, since it is deveted to 
several causes rather than to a single cause.” 





A citizen of California has just sent a subscription for his 
two sisters, who are teachers. He is a teacher and a writer, and 
has been helping the cause of equal suffrage for over 15 years 
He writes that one of his sisters has been teaching in ‘Ohio, and 
is partly converted to suffrage already. The other lives abroad. 
He is sending them the Journal in the hopes of making them 
both permanent subscribers and good suffragists. From my 
point of view he is a brother werth having. 





Ida Agnes Baker of Bellingham, Washington, sends us $4.00 
for sending the Journal to three new subscribers, and to renew 
her own subscription. She says: “We have the suffrage, but 1 
cannot get along without the Journal to tell me of the rest of 
the world.” The interest of the enfranchised women in their 
disfranchised sisters is an encouraging aspect of present day 
activity. 





The Woman’s Journal is on sale at the Richmond News Com- 
pany’s news stands at 6th and Broad Streets, Richmond, Va. It 
is the first venture in this line in Virginia, and we hope all Vir- 
ginians who wish extra copies of the Journal will purchase from 
the Richmond News Company. It will encourage them to con- 
tinue. 





Dora F.. B. Mitchell of Kansas, in renewing her subscription, 


writes: “I must have the Journal. It helped to win in Kansas.” 





There is an increasing demand for The Woman's Journal in 
Canada, England and other foreign places, indicating that the 
paper is not only valuable as a national suffrage publication 
but has an international value. 





Mrs. Frances H. Brookman, of Vermilion, S. D., writes: “The 
Journal is just splendid. I do not see how any suffragist can 
get along without it.” Mrs. Brookman sends two new subserip 
tions, and she furnishes the Journal each year to editors in her 
State who are likely to use it to advantage. 


The following material for propaganda work through The 
Woman's Journal will be furnished on application:+ Large Jour- 
nal posters in yellow, illustrated: a speech suitable for introduce 
ing The Wontan’s Journal to a suffrage audience: an advertise- 
ment for use in local papers; sample copies of the Journal and 
subscription blanks; suggestions on “What to do and how"; 
newsy bags to use in selling the paper on the streets and at 
meetings. Be sure to give us time to fill the order. If you allow 
no margin of time, write “Rush” on the envelope and on the top 
of the letter, so that that order will take precedence over others 
Agnes EF. Ryan 
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VICE AND SOCIETY 





Vice will never be eliminated by raids and arrests, investiga- 
tions and reports. We have reported and raided for the pas! 
three thousand years. We are making the old, old mistake of 
trying to get rid of bad results without stopping detrimental 
sources. We are striving to clean the publie river of morals at 
the mouth, while allowing the wells and springs which make the 
river to remair poisonous, 

Society can rid itself of nine-tenths of its vice if it will 
change fundamental social conditions. Society cannot rid itself 
of ninety-five one-hundredths of its vice if we remain satisfied 
with dealing with results instead of causes. Reports do not 
reform, and arrests do not stop. Society is selfish and sordid at 
the hottom, and so vice creeps out at the top. Stop vice? Where 
shal! we start? Give every girl who works a sufficient wage to 
support herself. Give every man of mature age a sufficient wage 
to enable him to marry. Clean up our sordid tenements, with 
their overcrowding and lack of privacy. Eliminate child labor. 


Give the young people wholesome and sufficient recreation. See 


that a “living wage” is paid for all work, so that body and soul 


may be well nourished. 





Twelve copies of the Journal per week are going to the 


We can build a hundred rescue homes in every city, and 


Headquarters of the Woman Suffrage Association of Yonkers,| vice will still be with us. We can increase our reform schools 
N. Y. Mrs. Henrietta Livermore is the president, and in- giving; a hundred-fold, but vice will be with us until we remove the 


The old patriotism had for its watchword, “My country,/the order for twelve coples per week, she sends in also $6.00| causes of vice. The main causes of vice are economic and social 


right or wrong” 





“Thou art thy brother's keeper.”—C. D. Towsley. 


The new patriotism has for its watchword,| worth of subscriptions, She asks for a placard advertising The Moraiity depends more on a living wage than on rescue homes 
Woman's Journal, and a Journal newsy bag. The placard will ~--The Butterfly, 
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TAFT’S OMISSION 
"BRINGS PROTEST 


Lack of Woman Upon His Indus- 
trial Commission Deplored by 
Many 








A very few years ago, the appoint- 
ment of a woman on a Federal Com- 
mission would have been considered 
almost out of the question. It is in- 
teresting to see how prompt and influ- 
ential a protest has been made against 
President Taft’s nominations for the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations, and to observe that the first 
point of objection made is the omis- 
sion of a woman. 


At a recent meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations in New 
York City, the following protest was 
unanimously adopted: 





The appointments by the President 
to the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, just announced, are a great dis- 
appointment to the large body of econ- 
omists and social workers who pre- 
sented to the President and to Con- 
gress the need for a searching inquiry 
into the causes of unrest and the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. Such an in- 
quiry would be of great value to the 
nation, if conducted by a group of per- 
sons well known for their special 
training and experience in relation to 
the problems which have grown out of 
recent industrial changes and the 
widespread disaffection of labor, who 
would work together and present in an 
authoritative way to public opinion 
the reasons for much needed remedial 
legislation. Some of the nominees are 
men of ability and distinction in pub- 
lic affairs, but the commission as a 
whole fails especially in the following 
particulars: 

1. No woman has been named a 
member of the commission, although 
there are now more than _ 6,000,000 
women wage-earners in the nation. 

2. There is no well-known econ- 
omist or social worker, to speak for 
the increasingly effective work that is 
being done by our universities and col- 
leges, civic and social organizations 
and the more authoritative element of 
the public press in the analysis of the 
forces of industrial democracy. 

3. While the three representatives 
of employers in certain notable partic- 
ulars are representatives of the inter- 
ests of employers, and the representa- 
tives of labor were officially recom- 
mended by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Railway Brotherhoods, it will be 
generally recognized that the commis- 
sion lacks men of such public prom- 
inence jin this special field of inquiry 
as to give assurance that the enlight- 
ened public interest, which is the 
chief interest at stake in this most 
important task, will be adequately 
represented. 

President Taft himself, in his mes- 
sage to Congress recommending the 
creation of this commission, said: 
“The time is ripe for a searching in- 
quiry into the subject of industrial re- 
lations which shall be official, authori- 
tative, balanced and _ well-rounded.” 
Whatever the excellence of the indiv- 
ual members, the commission as a 
whole, if confirmed by the Senate, will 
not in the eyes of the public meet 
this high hope: 

John B. Andrews, secretary American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 
Kdward T. Devine, New York School 

of Philanthropy. 

Frank Oliver Hall, Church of the 

Divine Paternity, New York. 

John Haynes Holmes, Church of the 

Messiah, New York. 

J. W. Weeks, University of New York. 
Arthur P. Kellogg, The Survey. 
Paul U. Kellogg, director Pittsburgh 

Survey. 

Paul Kennaday, New York Association 
for Labor Legislation. 

John A. Kingsbury, New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of 


the Poor. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Columbia 
University. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, National Child 


Labor Committee. 
A. J. McKelway, Southern branch Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 


lienry Morgenthal, Committee on 
Safety. 

Henry Moskowitz, Ethical Society, 
New York. 


James P. Reynolds, Assistant District 
Attorney, New York County. 





William Jay Schieffelin, 

Union, New York. 

Lillian D. Wald, Nurses’ Settlement, 

New York. 
Stephen S. Wise, 

New York. 

All the signers played a prominent 
part in the movement inaugurated a 
year ago to establish this Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Like protests have been made by 
social workers in many. different 
parts of the country. 


MRS. SMITH GIVEN 
AMETHYST BROOCH 


Retiring President of East Bos- 
ton League, Now g1 Years Old, 
Is Honored 


Citizens’ 


Free Synagogue, 


A reception was lately given by the 
East Boston Woman Suffrage League 
to its retiring president, Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith, now 91 years of age, and 
still hale and hearty. There was an 
enjoyable program of music and 
speeches, with high tributes to Mrs. 
Smith, who is much honored and be- 
loved. Mrs. Dr. Spaulding said: “We 
do not think of her as a soloist, but as 
an orchestra: family life, social cour- 
tesies, neighborliness, good citizen- 
ship, club interest, true democracy 
are a few of the interests keeping 
time to the tune of her religion.” 
Mrs. Smith was presented with a 
beautiful brooch. There had been 
some debate as to what to give: “A 
sapphire is a symbol of truth, a ruby 
of love, an emerald of hope; but she 
exemplifies all these virtues. It 
should be a diamond, that gives out 
all the colors.” “Yes, but you know 
she would sell it and give the money 
to suffrage!’’ Then, “In a happy mo- 
ment we thought of the amethyst, that 
blends the red and the blue, love and 
truth, surrounding it with pearls, for 
this pearl of a woman.” 

Miss Zilpha Smith, Miss Frances 
Smith and Mrs. Jenny Merrick were 
present to honor their mother, with 
many other friends. The meeting was 
held in the Maverick Curch. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. Susan 


Miller. The chief speakers were Miss 
Spencer of Cambridge and Mrs. 
Spaulding, the League’s first presi- 


dent. It was a delightful occasion. 


FOUR NEW WOMEN 
ON SCHOOL BOARD 
Borough President in New York 


Praises Work of Women and 
Appoints Nine 











Borough President McAneny of New 
York City has announced the appoint- 
ment of four new women members of 
local school boards and the reappoint- 
ment of five others. At the same time 
he complimented the women on their 
work, 

The women newly appointed are 
Mrs. Mary S. Brewer, head worker of 
the Alfred Corning Clark Settlement 
House, 283 Rivington street, for the 
fourth school district; Miss Carlotta 
Russell Lowell, formerly member of 
the twelfth district; Mrs. Jacques 
Loeb, wife of the biologist, for the fif- 
teenth district, and Miss S. Lewinson 
for the twenty-first district. 

The women reappointed are Mrs. 
Sarah Levine, Mrs. Katherine A. Kerr, 
Mrs, Arthur L. Cahn, Mrs. Charles P. 
Pietz and Mrs. W. E. Williamson. 





Mrs. Robert Thorne will be the 
hostess at the Sunday afternoon tea 
of the Woman’s Political Union, 46 
East 29th street, New York, tomorrow. 
Mrs. Frances Maule Bjorkman will 
speak. 


CARAVANING FOR 
THE CAUSE 


(Concluded from page 9) 

and our canny Aberdonian answered, 
his pride finely hidden, “Aye, man, 
he’s a good enough horse.” That 
horse was distinctly an asset, and 
made the farmers capitulate twice as 
quickly to our demands. They con- 
cluded we were sensible women if we 
knew enough to choose that horse. 

John had one weakness. He liked 
a little sugar, and after a time he 
knew he got some morning and night 
and came poking his head familiarly 
in at the door to call our attention to 
him, if it seemed he was going to be 
yoked in without it. 











Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers, and when you do se ALWAYS 
mention The Woman's Journal. 
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Campaigned Six Weeks 

We started our campaign at Aber- 
deen on a day of glorious sunshine at 
the end of July, and finished six 
weeks later in the same place on a 
soft autumn day in early September. 

We wandered down by Stonehaven 
and Bervey, by the quaint fishing vil- 
lages of Gourdon and Johnshaven, the 
towns of Montrose, Brechin, Arbroath, 
by Carnoustie and Broughty Ferry to 
busy Dundee, then across to lovely 
Perth, entered in the sunset. After- 
wards we went down into Fife, along 
by its fishing towns, Anstruther, Cel- 
lardyke, and its watering places, Elie, 
Crail and fashionable St. Andrews, a 
golfer’s paradise, inland to Cupar, 
Newburgh, Leven, the “lang town” o’ 
Kircaldy, and back to Perth; north- 
ward again through the beauties of 
Perthshire, by Cupar, Angus, Blair- 
gowrie and Meigle, to Kirricmuir, the 
“Thrums” of Barrie, Forfar, sleepy 
Alyth, Edzell and Lawrencekirk. 


How Meetings Were Arranged 
On entering a town or village we 
drove to the square or cross and drew 
up there. We got hold of a constable 
(sometimes the constable), and got 
permission to hold a meeting and to 
have our caravan stand in the square 
till meeting time (permission inva- 
riably given). The Man took the 
horse from the caravan and went off 
to get stabling and find our camping- 
ground for the night, while we worked 
up the meeting. 

We put posters with the name of 
our society, etc., on the caravan, an- 
nouncing that a meeting would be 
held here at the hour decided upon. 
Handbills also can be taken, with 
name of place and hour of meeting 
left blank, and these can be filled in 
by one of the workers and left in 
shops. 

Then we secured the bellman or 
crier to go round the town announc- 
ing the meeting, and finished by 
chalking it upon the pavements. 
There were usually three of us, and 
at the meeting—the caravan steps 
being our platform—one took the 
chair (the two helpers doing it in 
turn) and made the speech. 

Three Women Took Turns 
When questions were asked for at 
the close, literature on sale and col- 
lection were also announced by the 
chairman, and the other helper took 
up the collection. All three could 
speak, the second helper making her 
speech immediately after the chair- 
man. 

While questions were going on, the 
chairman went down among the 
crowd and helped with the collection 
and selling, and at the close of the 
meeting we were usually all three 
busy selling copies of “The Common 
Cause” (the organ of the non-militant 
suffragists in England), badges, post- 
cards and pamphlets. 

Adventures of the Road 
We had our small adventures and 
mishaps. Those who have caravaned 
know the unholy glee with which one 
watches the novice, when the caravan 
starts in a bumpy field, fall off her 
chair and clutch wildly at the air, her 
hands above her head to protect it 
from every hanging cup and jug 
which, she is convinced, are going to 
rattle down upon her—and, oh, read- 
ers who have never caravaned, when 
you do, beware of liquids. One of 
our innocents went gaily riding with 
the jug half filled with milk upon the 
table beside which she sat peacefully 
reading. As the caravan went jolting 
on, the deadly jug got nearer and 
nearer to the edge—one lurch—and 
down upon her poured the milk. Her 
spring (and her scream, we told her) 
sent the perfidious jug through the 
open door to its end upon the road- 
way. After that little incident she 
was a useful person in the trio be- 
cause she waged a ceaseless warfare 
upon liquids. 
Had Domestic Touch 

The other we called “The Domestic 
Touch,” for obvious reasons. She 
could always think of different things 
for dinner, and she seemed to be able 
to make potatoes boil quicker than 
anyone else. She was very precious— 
we sometimes thought more precious 
than “the orator,” though she was the 
raison d’étre. 

Depravity of Inaminate Things 


When the caravan started, cups and 


jugs, buttonhooks and _ tin-openers, 
hats and Nttle bags fell off the hooks 
with charming irregularity. We 


thought after some days that we had 
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these surprises. 


Rain Falls on the Just 
Its perversity was shown 


in water. 
ment. 


sugar sticky. 


Afterwards we insisted to the Man 
that, if we must have a list, it should 
be the other way. 


One night we had a “big wind,” and 


best in the upset; but the Curlew 
kept its feet and that wind was foiled. 
Another night, encamping in the dark 
in a field well filled with thistles 
proved laughter-provoking, and a 
proclivity for landing for three or 
four days in succession in towns hav- 
ing half-holidays, with provisions run- 
ning low, was another small trial. 


Farmers Refused Pay 
Sometimes we got camping-ground 
easily at the farms, often in the stock 
yard, and many farmers would take 
no payment. Sometimes we were 
late and could get no ground, and 
stayed on the village green. The pub- 
licity of a two nights’ residence in a 
seaside town square was a little try- 
ing, and a very animated fight an- 
other night in some adjacent gypsy 
caravans was more exciting than 
pleasing. Sometimes we were in lonely 
fields, and “the one who was afraid of 
cows” managed to keep us lively 
when we sat on the steps and watched 
the stars “shoot madly from their 
spheres,” by retreating precipitately 
inside now and then, declaring she 
was positive there was someone in 
the field—someone, or, worse, a cow. 
There never was anyone, but some- 
times there were cows, who came to 
investigate and rub_ themselves 
against the wheels and sides of the 
caravan in the early morning. 


Happy Memories Left 

We have glorious night memories 
of Dunottar Castle in the moonlight, 
jet black against a shimmering sea, of 
long moonlit rustling fields of grain, of 
cosy lit towns, of Edzell mdédonless 
and dark, of mountains and pine- 
woods’ mysteries of dark and light, of 
Thrums’ long braes in the night 
light, of Perth in late twilight sink- 
ing to rest. 

Dawns came up in splendor, glow- 
ing in soft colors over the sea, the 
mountains and the level fields, wak- 
ing us to gaze and glory and enjoy— 
and mundanely demand that someone 
should throw us an extra wrap, or 
coat, anything, for it falls chilly at the 
dawn in the open. 


Left Trail of Papers 
We spoke at Market Crosses of 
every kind and size, ancient and mod- 
ern, in busy towns and sleepy vil- 
lages. We left a trail of papers and 
of badges behind us all the way, and 
we hope and believe a more convert- 
ed populace. 
Learned to Know Small Boys 

We know as much, nay, more, of the 
possibilities of small boys in certain 
directions than their mothers do. 
Whenever we appeared in a town or 
village, the small boy arrived. They 
came so swiftly, they sprang from 
nothingness so suddenly that I have a 
firm conviction that pavements grow 
small boys. They ran after us and 
shouted, they stood round and gazed 
when we took our stand, and brought 
their mothers to the doors to see. The 
boldest stood on the wheels and tried 
to gaze in at the windows. They 
played “tag” under the Curlew and 
round about it in the sunny, sleepy 
squares, while we went chalking pave- 
ments or hunting out the village bell- 
man to cry up the meeting; but I 
must also confess they went and 


very 
clearly one Sunday morning when we 
got up in a drizzling rain and found 
the larder was flooded, two inches deep 
Some of the food stuffs 
were very much hurt at the treat- 
Two lovely cakes never recov- 
ered, the salt was very tearful and the 
The eggs stood it best. 
No, we did not leave the larder open. 
The rain ran down the canvas—we 
sloped to the bow—and went in under 
our linoleum and through the floor. 


kept thinking we would go over, and 
speculated as to who would come off 


brought water and milk for us, and 
sometimes listened like boys well-sea- 
soned to sermons to our speeches. 
One little boy, with a string of milk- 
cans on each arm, gazed entranced 
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discovered everything that could fall upon the speaker for an hour in Kir- 
off when we went lurching into the} rjemuir, a little figure I 
camping-ground or out, but we always 
found the “Curlew” still capable of 
proving it could upset another article. 
There is a perversity in inanimate 
things—possessed in a high degree by 
caravans—that makes them delight in 


shall always 
remember. ‘ 
Met Sympathetic Bell-Men 

One old bellman we found with 
never a tooth in his head and not a 
word could he spell, though he car- 
ried the paper and gazed upon it. An- 
other we found who read Carlyle and 
Ruskin, politics and theology, and 
who said finely, on my commenting on 
his photographs of famous people, 
“Aye, there are a heap o’ fine men 
and women in the world, and the fin- 
est are those that lift us oot o' the 
grit.” 

In one Fife village the~ bellman 
“drummed” us up and had a _ voice 
that reached so far. that one’s name 
echoing up the street sounded like too 
much fame for an unpretentious per- 
son. 

Had Varied Audiences 

Our audiences, invariably large for 
the place, were of every sort and 
kind, fishermen, agricultural laborers 
and farmers, artisans and shop-keep- 
ers, tourists, American and British, 
seaside visitors, and in the villages 
mothers and babies, grandmothers 
and grandfathers, fathers and chil- 
dren, everyone out to hear, and the 
village constable on guard. Among 
our listeners were sweet old white- 
mutched women, who went home to 
get pennies for badges and slipped a 
copper or two into our hands for the 
cause; a nurse who slipped away be- 
fore we finished (whispering, “I have 
to go”), and left a shilling in my 
hand; an irascible old gentleman who 
fiercely denounced the militants but 
gave us a sovereign; fashionable wo- 
men who joined us and bought out 
our literature; working men who told 
of helping in other fights; jolly men 
who said, “Go ahead, you'll sure get 
it”; a dear little girl who brought us 
flowers, and one sticky sweet for each 
of us, tightly clasped in a little hot 
hand, and little boys who sang, “Will 
you no’ come back again?” 


Pursued by Photographers 
We had the inevitable photogra- 
pher, who insisted on our being taken 
under “the little window,’ sacred to 
Jess in Kirriemuir (Barrie’s Thrums), 
where I had an illuminating political 
conversation with the local billposter 
about the expected General Election, 
when he advised us to come and work 
in Kirriemuir. 
I found myself in infinitely busier 
places then, and the sunny memories 
of Thrums and the village crosses 
seemed far away, but always to re- 
main a pleasant recollecticn. 

Let Others Try It 

To those who love white roads and 
leisurely going, whose hearts answer: 
to 
“The fine song for singing, the rare 
song to hear, 
That only I remember, that only you 
admire 
Of the long road that stretches and 
the roadsire fire’— 
who like the open by day and night,, 
at dawn and sunset, in rains and 
mists and sunshine, who are suffi- 
ciently philosophic to count the bless- 
ings and let the trifles go, who have 
that abiding joy, a sense of humor, I 
say, go caravaning for “The Cause.” 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I am making a fortune selling Pure 
Fruit Candy. Any brainy person car 
do likewise; so if you want to make 
more money than you ever possessed, 
write me and I will start you in busi- 
ness. I am glad to help others, who, 
like myself, need money. People say 
“the candy is the best they ever tast~- 
ed”’—therein lies the beauty of the 
business—the candy is eaten immedi- 
ately and more ordered. You don’t 
have to canvass; you sell right from 
your own home. I made $12 the first 
day. So can you. Isabelle Inez, 
Block 113, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 








THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
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I$ EVIDENCE OF ITS POPULARITY 


For repairing China, Glassware, Fur- 
niture, Meerschaum, Vases, ks, 
Leather Belting and Tipping Billiard 
Cues. Also Rubber and Leather Ce- 
ment. Any three kinds 5c per bot 
tle. We pack HAMILTON profit shar- 
ing coupons with our goods. Ask 
your dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Mejor, President 
461 Pearl St. Now York City 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WOMEN CHANGES 


In Kansas Are Now Considered 
Worthy of More Attention, 
Says Miss Eacker 








Miss Helen Eacker of Kansas, who 
has gone to Omaha for three weeks’ 
work in the new Nebraska Headquar- 
ters, says that there has already been 
a distinct change in the attitude of 
Kansas men toward women since the 
passage of the equal suffrage amend- 
ment. 

“When you hear people say that 
giving women the ballot will cause 
men to have less respect for us, just 
put it down as nonsense,” she is re- 
ported as saying. 

“I have hever had so much atten- 
tion from men in my whole life as 
since I became a voter. 

“In Kansas the politicians are fairly 
tumbling over one another to see who 
can win our good will. Before we re- 
ceived the vote they didn’t count us at 
all.” 

Miss Eacker thinks that Nebraska 
will be the next suffrage State. 





SHAPE PLANS FOR 
MAMMOTH PARADE 


(Concluded from page 9) 


pledged in five minutes, and many lin- 
gered after the close to offer service. 

Mre .William Kent presided with 
ease and charm. Her own remarks 
were effective, though brief, when she 
presented Miss Alice Paul, the incom- 
ing chairman of the committee over 
which Mrs. Kent had presided during 
1912. 

Miss Paul spoke earnestly and with 
lucidity on the aims of the Congres- 
sional Committee, emphasizing the 
need of working for a sixteenth con- 
stitutional amendment, enfranchising 
women. She mentioned Miss An- 
thony’s long and able efforts along 
this line, and the fact that now we 
have far stronger friends in Congress 
and in the nine suffrage States to 


help. 
Mrs. Glenna Tinnin, who is in 
charge of the pageant and parade, 


told: briefly of the plans, and ap- 
pealed for workers, actors and others 
to take part in what she hopes to 
make a really wonderful illustration 
of the past, present and future status 
of women. she said, in part: 


Elaborate Pageant Planned 
“The for the 
written is an elaborate one, and prom- 
ises to be the biggest demonstration 
of its kind yet made by suffragists in 
this conntry. The costumes of the 
actors will be suggestive of the me- 
diaeval period, and the marshals, 
horsewomen, musicians, heralds, 
standard-bearers, etc., will all appear 
in traditional dress. When all is fin- 
ished, it is expected that the complete 
picture will convey the impression of 
a new Crusade, having much of the 
color, picturesqueness, fervor and 
dramatic interest of the Old plus the 
spirit of progressiveness, hope and 
faith in the ultimate triumph of Right 
that belongs to the New. 


Many Symbolic Floats 


scheme pageant as 


“The general theme will run 
through a series of floats and cars, 
upon which arguments will be pre- 
sented and stories told. They will 
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present the success of suffrage 
other countries and the progress o 
the suffrage movement in this. A’ 
series of floats will show man andi 
woman working side by side to solve: 
the problem of success in every de~| 
partment of life except government. 
Another series will show various un- 
just conditions which women's voice/ 
in the government might correet. 
Car to Represent Enfranchised States 
“There will be a large section de- 
voted to the State delegations, and in 
this section will appear a huge State 
car bearing figures to represent the; 
States now having equal suffrage. 
Each State will be represented by & 
man and a woman standing side by 
side, or on an equality. Marching in 
the street and making a circle about 
the car will be women representing 
the non-suffrage States, each woman | 
bound or weighted with some law or 
laws against woman peculiar to the 
State she represents. 

All Professions Represented 

“All professions-and occupations in 
which women are engaged will be rep- 
resented, in distinctive dress and 
bearing some symbol of their profes- 
sion. The Men’s Leagues for Wo- 
man Suffrage will also take part, as 
well as those office-holders who are 
working for the cause. 

“Appeals are being sent out by the 
Joint Procession Committee for finan- 
cial aid for actors in the pageant, for 
horsewomen and marchers. There is 
great need that this pageant be a 
most impressive one, and that every 
suffragist in the country do something 
toward making it a notable success. 
The committee requests all suffragists 
who contemplate being in Washington 
for the Inaugural day to plan to be 
here the day before and have a parti 
in the pageant.” 

Event of National Importance 4 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener made the} 
closing address. She said, in part: 

“An event of national importance 
and international significance for the 
suffrage movement is taking place in 
this little room today. 

“The Congressional Committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A. not only opens 
headquarters in a business way, in a 
business house, on the street level, 
with two big show-windows for the 
display of literature and posters, but 
it broadens its scope and plans. IJ 
have been requested, as the Washing: 
ton member of the National Executive 
Comimttee, to say a few words on the 
Committee's needs and aims. 

Steady Work Needed 

“Formerly the Congressional Com- 
mittee has been asked to perform 
only a very limited and intermittent 
kind of service—such as arranging 
for hearings—which could be and was 








done splendidly by otherwise very 
busy women, like Mrs. Kent, Mrs. 
Stone, Miss Gillett and others, who 


gladly spent their time and skill and 
energy when required. 

“But, in broadening the scope of 
this Committee, and giving it duties 
that will necessarily entail really 
hard and continuous office as well as 
outside work, it was naturally neces- 
sary to provide the place and the peo- 
ple, so that at all times the business 
can be carried forward. 

Campaign States Will Want Help 

“From now on there will be, year 
after year, campaign States needing 
help, information and _ co-operation 
that can be furnished from no other 
place. Every State President and or- 
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ganization will have to be kept well 


Py 


in touch with matters that center in 
Washington, and, in turn,. her speciai 
needs and those of her State along 
certain lines will come to this Com- 
mittee, either directly or through the 
National Headquarters in New York, 
which has its hands full with the 
finances, publishing, organization, and 
other matters too numerous to men- 
tion. 
Must Give Full Time 
“A volunteer committee, however 
devoted, with other occupations, 
simply could not perform such a ser- 
vice as is contemplated here. It will 
require all of the time, skill, tact, 
energy and ability of several people. 
Begin Work at Once 
“The first mammoth undertaking is 
this parade and pageant, for which 
there should have been at least six 
months to prepare, and which will 
take every ounce of energy we can all 
give to it from now until March 3 to 
pull it into fairly good shape. There 
is so little time, the undertaking is so 
tremendous, its success means so 
much, that it is hoped that every 
State will hasten to respond, and 
that every individual woman who ex- 
pects to be here, or can come at that 
time, or who can give her services in 
any way, will communicate at once 
with the Committee. Do not delay, 
and, above all, send in your contribu- 
tions or pledges. Help to make this 
really an historic event. 
Praise for Miss Paul 
“Miss Paul has impressed everyone, 
since coming to Washington, as a 
most happy appointment in this par- 
ticular position. Her gentle, charm- 
ing manner, coupled with an inflexible 
determination not to allow any obsta- 
cle to discourage her, has already 
enabled her to accomplish wonders in 
weeks she has been in 
Washington. 
Need for Washington Headquarters 
“The need for a branch Headquar- 
ters in Washington of the National 
Association was realized as never be- 
fore during the campaign last year: 
“There is much legislative and 
propaganda work to be done that can 
be done from no other point—work 
whieh touches and can be made vital 
to and in every State where cam- 
paigns are to be planned or are under 
way. 
Washington Holds Unique Position 
“Washington occupies a unique po- 
sition, not only in America, but in the 
world. Other national capitals are 
situated in what is also the business 
and commercial centre of their re- 
spective countries. The national lez- 
islators and their work can be 
watched and influenced from the 
same peint, which naturally fixes the 
business centre and offices of the cen- 
tral suffrage organization of those 
countries. London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Peking, Tokyo, in fact, so far 
as I know, every country of impor- 
ance except our own, combines its na- 


tional] legislative center with its finan- | 


cial. commercial, artistic, literary and 
inv tial center. 

“Washington, as a national capital, 
stands alone. It has simply and only 
the political and social life of the na- 
tion as its special] province, and of the 
former it has the monopoly. There 
is no place else from which your Con- 
gressmen, your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives can be watched and influ- 
enced. There is no other place from 
which the ‘folks back home’ can be 
kept informed not only of what their 
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interest, or otherwise, but of what 
they could and should be urged to do. 
Keep Them Reminded 

“A wholesome reminder that there 
is somebody authorized to call upon 
them to remember that there are 
women, as well as men, back home 
when measures involving the inter- 
ests of women come up (or can be 
brought up) in Congress has a won- 
derful and wholesome effect — ‘lest 
they forget.’ But the authority of the 
National organization is needed to 
make such work fully effective. 

Work Largely Diplomatic 

“The work is unlike any elsewhere, 
and is, to a large extent, of a diplo- 
matic nature. Therefore the appoint- 
ment of Miss Paul and Miss Burns to 
open and maintain Headquarters in 
Washington seems to be a wise and 
statesmanlike move by the National 
Association, and the choice of repre- 
sentatives appears to be most happy. 

Keep Committee Informed 

“The time is ripe, the harvest is 
ready and the workers strong. The 
suffragists all over the country are to 
be congratulated, and it is hoped that 
they, as well as the Washington suf- 
fragists, will warmly co-operate with 
the new Congressional Committee in 
the work it is opening up. Let this 
Committee know the stand so far 
taken by your Representatives in 
Congress on the suffrage movement, 
when they are back home. Keep in 
touch with the Committee on what 
you want, or would like to have them 
do, and they will be prepared, on the 
other hand, to give you many points 
touching what you should ask, secure, 
or work for, through your Represen- 
tatives if you only knew the proced- 
ure in Washington, which differs in 
many regards from that which you 
have to follow in your own States. 

Will Aid All States 

“Much of the value of your Senato- 
rial and Representative strength is 
lost or frittered away through a lack 
of the knowledge of this technique, 
which it will be the duty and the 
pleasure of the new Congressional 
Committee to give you and to use for 
you. 

“The Presidents and workers in the 
recent campaign States bore eloquent 
testimony to the value of the little 
aid of this kind which it was my priv- 
ilege to give them last year. But it 
took absolutely all of my time, no 


the authority which now vests in this 
Congressional Committee, with its 
office equipment and several young, 
enthusiastic and capable workers to 
do it. 
Washington Press Friendly 

“IT am glad to say that the Washing- 
ton press has shown the most kindly 
interest in the new enterprise 
has been most helpful, and this is 
| without exception. The tone and 
spirit of the articles have been above 
reproach. 





The New Chivalry 
| “Apropos of the different point of 


where women are voters, | will tel! 
you a little experience I had during 
the last session of Congress. An anti 
here in Washington, who was doing a 
good deal of propaganda work, made 
the statement in a widely-distributed 
public document that in States where 
women have the vote no good laws 
were directly attributable to the 
votes, work or political power of 
those women voters. I called the at- 





Representatives actually do in their 


tention of a number of Congressmen 





little expense, and was done without | 


and | 


view acquired by men in the States | 









to this. Some were mildly amused. 
Some appeared to agree with the 
statement. Most were wholly indif- 
ferent. 


“One, a man from Colorado, fired 
up at once. He said: ‘That is not 
true, and I feel I owe it to my 75,000 
women constituents to prove its en- 
tire falsity. If I am to represent those 
women, it is my duty, as it will be 
my pleasure, to show that our State 
has gained tremendously by the wo- 
men’s vote. And he did. He spent 
days and money and earnest effort in 
refuting the aspersion cast upon the 
women voters of his State. That is 
the new and practical chivalry. Rep- 
resentative Taylor's speech is today 
one of the most convincing suffrage 
arguments ever put out, for he gives no 
less than 150 progressive and valuable 
laws, all the work of the Colorado 
women voters. 


“That speech went into the Con- 
gressional Record, which places it in 
all the Publie Libraries. It was made 
a Public Document in pamphlet form. 
It was put in the House’ Hearing 
pamphilet, and so sent out free to over 
10,000 people. It was made a Senate 
Document, and thus sent to tore 
thousands all over the country: and | 
was able to send out over 137,000 to 
the campaign States for use by the 
press, the speakers, and for general 
propaganda work. The State Presi- 
dents sent them to every minister and 
schoo] teacher. A lawyers’ organiza- 
tion in Ohio and one in Michigan sent 
for thousands (for which they paid); 
and so it went. 

“Now, that is only by way of illus 
tration. 

“There are other men in Congress 
equally willing to help us—numbers of 
them; splendid men, who believe in 
the new chivalry—that it stands for 
justice and not for flattery. But we 
must call their attention to what we 
want at the right time, in the right 
way. 

“What is everybody's 
nobody's business. 

“We need this Committee right 
here in Washington to be on the spot, 
at the exact moment and under the 
exact conditions to catch opportun- 
ity on the wing and convert it into 
fruition.” 


business is 


Photographers were Waiting to pho- 
tograph the speakers and 
nected with 


those con- 
the offices. 
from all the local papers, 


Reporters 
syndicate 
writers and special writers flocked in, 
as they have done ever since the news 
got about that such offices were to be 
opened. In fact, the entire occasion 
was one of exceptional enthusiasm, 
and the enterprise is launched on a 
sea of good wishes. 

The next thing now is for everyone 
who expects to be in Washington at 
the Inauguration to write when they 
Will come, what accommodations they 
want, What they will do in pageant oi 





parade, what they can or will do in 
money, 

After this great demonstration is 
over, and all the people from all the 
States who will attend the Inaugura- 
tion of the new President have re- 
turned to their homes filled with the 
memory of the woman's demonstra 
tion on March 3, as well as the Presi 
cent’s on March 4, then will begin tie 
steady Congressional work outlined 
by Miss Paul and Mrs. Gardener 
Then will come your chance to help 
and be helped, b: keeping in 
touch with this Commuttee. 


close 
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SUFFRAGISTS’ 


Postpaid ...—.....- 


CAMPAIGN CALENDAR 


Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Work for Each Month in the Year 


CALENDAR OF EMINENT OPINIONS 


A Telling Quotation on Suffrage for 
Every Month in the Year from 
Eminent People : 





JULIA WARD HOWE CALENDAR 


Anu Artistic Brown Print of Mrs. Howe's 
Last Photograph, Mounted With an 


15 Price Postpaid Artistic Brown Calendar 
Bach scccccccccces $ 1 § 17 

17 Per duzen ........ 1. 174 PEE ccavcxesaseescsesdbinteced $1.00 
Per hundred ...... 12.00 express POStpald ccccccecvecccccccccces 1.02 





White Paper with yoy and Vetes fer Wemen Pale Yellow with 


VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE PAPER 


Broad Band and Vetes fer 
Wemen in Deep Yellow 





ORGANIZING TO WIN 
The Political District Plan 

















NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Price Postpaid Price Fostpaid A handbook for working suffragists prepared by the W Sut Party : : 
ted pes ecpoceseseccsccoel 2S ces ree DOS sseesnevscoroencn ae LE Tells just what to do at every point in ela a. § e Woman Suffrage Party of New York. 
omen bOXCS ....+.+- ress § Per dozen bores ...,.... ress ned aia 
Per hundred boxes .....45.00 express Per hundred boxes ....05.00 express ee ERO ak ee et $10. westeeis 
Per DODO: cccccesctsrccecespndseecsecscs 1.00 1.00 
VOTES FOR WOMEN CORRESPONDENCE VOTES .FOR WOMEN TEA CUP a: GD. exx0505055nb5neees saadkens 8.00 express 
CARS rm nth ent a A NEW SUFFRAGE SASH 
Votes for Womer in Gold : . 
Hy — Fach 5.50 Pe to WOMEN back and. front. Regalia, 50 inches long by four wide and lettered with VOTES FOR 
vnsenass ontncuee x) BOR ceccccocccces ‘ . ede i . 
= -. sposees 00v ete ouniane Per dozen .......- 5.00 express ‘ Price Post paid 
Per Handred Boxes ..45.00 express Per hundred ...... 45.00 express ag moarteseresssceeeeeseereesee ees 2. 2 B88 
OG8R spices 0 $8062 ov 080 eseeenee cece 8) 3.65 


ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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16 
RICH VARIETY OF 
FOREIGN REGALIA 


Duchess of Marlborough Sends 
Mother Collection from Differ- 
ent English Societies 





The Duchess of Marlborough has 
sent to her mother, Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, a collection of English suffrage 
buttons which will astonish visitors at 
the suffrage Headquarters of the P. E. 
League, 15 East 41st street, New York. 

About twenty-five separate British 
organizations are represented in the 
with which Mrs. 
Relmont has decorated the Votes for 
Women banner. 

In addition there are the “regalia” 
of many societies, i. e. the colored 
bands worn across the breast and over 
one shoulder to indicate the wearer's 
affiliation. 

“My daughter not only sent the but- 
explained Mrs. Belmont, “but at 
my request went to the various Head- 
quarters and sent me all their latest 
beautiful 
dars and a wonderful collection of suf- 


tons,” 


literature, including calen- 


frage posters.” 
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speak on the 
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Board of Estimate. 


how the Board is constituted 


and some of its functions. 


GOVERNOR FAVORS 
NEW SUBMISSION 


Michigan Executive Advised Suf- 
fragists to Ask Legislature for 
Vote Again in April 
Gov. Ferris of Michigan indorses the 

plan of the woman suffrage leaders to 

push through another resolution for a 

constitutional amendment and submit 

it to the voters at the spring election. 

“I favored this solution of the prob- 
lem from the beginning,” said the Gov- 
ernor the 


recently, according to 


Detroit News. “Three possible ways 
were suggested to me, and, after care- 
ful consideration, I recommended that 
the suffrage workers go back to the 
Legislature and again submit the pro- 
pesal to the voters. There was some 
their 


would be enough interest in the spring 


doubt in minds whether there 
election to warrant the test, but I be- 
eve there has been an awakening of 
public sentiment in favor of the right 
and that it will carry over- 
the next election. 


o; suffrage, 
vhelningly at 
Legislature will not 
to pass it. I shall sign the 
resolution at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, in order that there may be no 
ay, and I shall see that it is proper- 
ly. prepared, to leave no chance for 
question after the vote is registered.” 

As the Republican majority in the 
Hiouse pledged itself at a recent meet 
ing in the Pontchartrain Hotel, De- 
troit, to vote for resubmission, if the 
made, there is every 
probability that the will 
again go before the voters. 


“t believe the 


hesitate 


request were 


question 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Color- 


ado’s new State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, lately spoke in 
Philadelphia on the good results .of 


equal suffrage. 





Miss Caroline I. Reilly has restgned 
lier position as national press chair- 
man, after eight years of arduous and 
devoted service in the Press Bureau 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
{rage Association. During this time 
she has won the respect and affection 
of the newspaper people of New York 
City to an uncommon degree, and she 
has seen the press work double and 
quadruple itself year by year, keeping 
pace with the rapid growth of the 
cause. Miss Reilly's address for the 
present will be 15 East 41st street, 
New York City. She is succeeded as 
national press chairman by Miss 
Eleanor Byrnes, who has had experi- 
ence in the office as her assistant, and 
did good work as head of the Bureau 
during Miss Reilly’s vacation last sum- 
mer. 
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SCHOOL BOARD 


Miss Frances Curtis Should Be 
Supported by Women School 
Voters of Boston 








Next Tuesday will be election day 
in Boston. Let every woman who is 
registere,| go to the polls and do her 


part to secure a woman on the School 
Committee. 


Miss Frances G. Curtis has served 
for years with distinguished success 
upon the Massachusetts State Board 
of Charities. As a part of her duties 
she has had supervision over about 
1700 children, and has shown excep- 
tional intelligence in this important 
work. She is the eldest of a large 
family and is in sympathy with young 


people. 
Miss Curtis had much to do with 
organizing the State Conference of 


Charities, and has been a great factor 











FRANCES G,. CURTIS 





in developing enlightened sentiment 
on intricate social problems. She is a}! 
suffragist. She will bring to the 
school committee long experience in 
important pubiie affairs, unusual force 
and independence of character, and a 
woman's point of view. She should 
be elected. A. 8. 8B. 





PINCHOT PRAISES 
WOMAN VIEWPOINT 


When Human Welfare Is Consid- | 
ered, Woman Suffrage Becomes 
Certainty, He Says 








Gifford Pinchot has come out 
for woman suffrage, and on 

novel grounds. He writes 
n the Pennsylvania Suffrage News: 

“To my mind the distinguishing fact 
n the mental attitude of our time is 
he relatively tremendous weight we 
general human welfare. This 
iisposition to accept the health, hap- 
siness, and success of men and wom- 
*n in the mass as the criterion and 
ouchstone of civilization is compara- 
ively new. It seems to me well with- 
in the bounds of truth to say that it 
las made more progress within the 
United States in the last twelve 
oonths than in the twelve preceding 
years, and the advance in the next 
lecade bids fair to be only less strik- 
ing. 

“The moment the effective political 
inits in any commonwealth begin to 
measure national success by human 
welfare, not merely as an intellectual 
proposition but as a practical basis 
‘or concrete action, that moment the 
“ual participation of women in gov- 
arnment becomes a certainty. The 
reason is simple. Women as a whole 
have a larger stake in human welfare 
than men, for they are the mothers. 
They bear the Jjheavier share of the 
yurden. Their lives and their rights 
are more sacred than those of men. 

“*Women and children first’ is no 
meaningless phrase, and represents 
no accidental custom. It rests on the 
obvious truth that the future is more 
‘mportant to the race than the pres- 
ent, and that in times of peril those 
who prepare or embody the future are 
‘est worth saving. 

“Equal suffrage is coming, as it 
ought to come, for the good and suffi- 
ient reason that to the welfare of the 
race, and to its future, the work and 
point of view of the women is more 
important than the work and point of 
view of the men.” 
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MRS. CATT TELLS 





Says Heathen East Sells to Chris- 
tian West—To Speak in Boston 
January 29 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt devoted 
especial study to the traffic in wom- 
en, in her two years’ trip around the 
world, a journey taken primarily in 
the interest of equal suffrage. The 
new department in McClure’s, edited 
by Wallace Irwin and Inez Milholland, 
says of Mrs. Catt’s address at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention: 

“She spoke at a big meeting held at 
the Philadelphia Metropolitan Opera 
House, where nine thousand people 
came and five thousand got in. 

“*The heathen East,’ she said, ‘sells, 
and the Christian West buys. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of maidens are ap- 
praised for a certain death. 

“‘In the treaty ports of the East at 
least a million of these women are in 
service. The life is but from one to 
ten years, and thousands are demand- 
ed yearly to supply the want. 

“‘*An ignorant world, for centuries, 
has kept a dark screen before the 
question of sex morality, and it has 
worked its ravages unmolested. The 
time has come to tear down this 
screen and turn the search-light of 
common sense upon it. 

“Tl say we are partners to this vice 
when we refuse to give it our atten- 
tion. . . . I refuse to believe it is 
natural and Nothing is 
natural and necessary which requires 
the sacrifice of millions of lives. This 
evil which men and women 
fight together with ballots,’” 
Mrs. Catt is expected to repeat the 
substance of this lecture at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on the evening of 
Jan. 29, Tickets, ranging from 26 
cents to a dollar, may be had from the 
Boston E. 8S. A. for Good Government, 
585 Boylston street. 


necessary. 


is one 
must 





JERSEY WOMEN 
TALK TO WILSON 


The President-Elect Interestei 
Though Non-Committal—Ad- 





vises Work Toward Conven 
tion 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson received a 


\isit a few days ago from two leading 
woman suffragists of New Jersey, in 
an accidental way. Mrs. Everett Col- 
by, wife of the former State Senator 
and chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the New Jersey suffragists, 
came to the State House with Mrs. 
Caroline B. Alexander to make final 
arrangements for the introduction of 
the joint resolution to submit the suf- 
frage amendment to the voters. Sen- 
ator J. Warren Davis, the majority 
leader in the State Senate, is to intro- 
duce the bill, and Mrs. Colby came to 
consult with him. While in the State 
House she was presented to Gov. Wil- 
son, and found him much interested in 
the subject, though he did not com- 
mit himself. 

The constitutional amendment must 
be passed by two successive Legisla- 
tures before it goes to the voters, and 
the Governor was curious to know 
whether the suffragists wanted to 
tackle so cumbrous a mode of pro- 
cedure. ‘ 

“There is a Constitutional Conven- 
tion coming,” said he. “Why don’t 
you concentrate your energies on 
that?” 


WANTED 





Extra copies of The Woman's Jour- 
nal of Jan. 20 and 27, Feb. 10, March 
23, and June 22. 1912, are In demand. 
Subscribers who do not file their 
papers will confer a favor by sending 
these issues to us as soon as possible. 


A. E. R. 





The Woman Citizen Library, pub- 
lished in Chicago under the direct su- 
pervision of Rev. Shailer Mathews, 
D.D., and with the co-operation of 
specialists of international repute, will 
consist of twelve volumes, designed to 
present a systematic course of reading 
in preparation for the higher citizen- 
ship. 
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iMelp the cause by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers; and when you do so ALWAYS 
mention The Woman's Journal. achat eame mand 





Help the cause by patronizing oar ad- 
vertisers, and when you de so ALWAYS 
mention The Woman's Jeurmal, 








Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 


OF SLAVE TRAFFIC 








The fourth American Peace Con- 
gress will be held in St. Louis, May 1, 
2 and 3. 





Senator La Follette has introduced 
a bill providing for an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week for working wom- 
en in the District of Columbia. 

A Florida woman, Mrs. Belle Good- 
rich of Avon Park, won the prize lately 
offered by the Nebraska State Journal 
for the beat article in favor of woman 
suffrage. 





Before equal suffrage was granted, 
all Wyoming was wet. Now 90 per 
cent, of the State is dry territory. So 
says the State President of the W. C. 
T. U., Dr. Ellen J. Wetlaufer of Chey- 
enne. 





Of the fourteen States whose Legis- 
latures were in session last year, 
eleven improved their child labor laws, 
either by strengthening their main 
provisions or by providing for better 
enforcement. 

A committee of representatives 
from all the principal New York suf- 


frage societies went to Albany and 
secured the introduction in both 
Houses of the joint resolution for a 


constitutional amendment. 

Miss Rosa Heinzen was married last 
Wednesday evening to George E 
Roewer, Jr. The wedding took place 
at the home of the bride’s mother in 


Roxbury, Mass. All suffragists will 
wish the young couple much _ happi- 
ness. 


Mme. Aino Malmberg will lecture on 
the remaining Fridays of January at 
Berkeley Theatre, 19 West 44th street, 
New York, at 3.30 P. M. Her sub- 
jects are Finland's Fight for Freedom, 
The Russian Spy System, and What 
a Little Nation Can Do for the World. 





The infant death rate of Hudders- 
field, England, was 138 per thousand 
before the Mayor began to offer re- 
wards for the care of infants, and 85 
per thousand after his enterprise had 
put through a compulsory system of 
notification of births and care of chil- 
dren. 


The first election in which the wom- 
en of Arizona could participate was a 
city election held in Prescott on Jan. 
7. Prescott is the home city of Mrs. 
Frances M. Munds, who, as chairman 
of the Arizona Equal Suffrage Cam- 
paign Committee. did so much to bring 
victory to Arizona. She writes that 
the women have registered well. 


One hundred thousand women of 
Minnesota are represented in the Min- 
nesota Federation of Women’s Fra- 
ternities, organized last month. The 
Association includes all women in fra- 
ternal organizations throughout the 
State, and it is said that suffrage 
work will be one of the first questions 
taken up. 





“It is significant,” says a woman 
who has just received sample pages 
of a new “Who’s Who” among the 
women of the land, “to find that in 
two columns of sample biographical 
sketches, only one name is linked with 
anti-suffrage. “Favors woman suf- 
frage,” or “president of the .Some- 
thing-or-Other Equal Suffrage League,” 
may be found lined up almost uniform- 
ly after the other names.—N, Y. Even- 
ing Post. 





The National (anti-suffrage) League 
for the Civic Education of Women, 
formed in 1908 by Mrs. Gilbert E. 
Jones and others, has disbanded. New 
York suffragists are said to be smil- 
ing over the collapse of what was once 
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the liveliest organization of antis 
about town. New York City now con- 
tains only one anti association, while 
it has more than thirty suffrage organ- 
izations. Many of the disbanded antis 
are going into the Woman's Municipal 
League, which welcomes hospitably 
women of all shades of opinion on the 
suffrage question. 





School Director Harry Poyle, of 
Oakland, Cal., has just formulated a 
scheme whereby he hopes to save 
Alameda County nearly $100,000. He 
plans to have the teachers in the pub 
lic schools serve as election officers 
Boyle will take this matter up with 
a number of improvement clubs. 


Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, president of 
the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, with headquarters in 
New York, is in Michigan to organize 
branches of her association, as well as 
Men's Leagues in opposition to equal 
Her efforts will 
euthusiastic support of all 


suffrage. have the 


solid and 
the vicious interests. 


Under the Republican 
in China, the vice-riddeu city of Can- 
ton is said to cleansed itself. 
While in the old city gambling signs 
were to be found at all principal street 
crossings, now there is not an open 
gainbling den in the whole city. Opium 
smoking has also been wiped out. 
Girls held in slavery have been freed, 
and 400 of them are being educated 
in one school at the city’s expense. 


new regime 


have 


The first issue of the Women’s Pol 
itical World, the new fortnightly 
paper of the Women’s Political Union, 
is full of spirit and spice. Its first 
page bears a cartoon showing the W. 
P. U. leading toward Albany, by bands 
labelled “Suffrage Plank,” the Republi- 
can elephant, the Progressive Bull 
Moose, and the Democratic donkey, the 


latter animal towing the Tammany 
tiger. Each creature had _ its tail 


adorned with a bow of ribbon, and be- 
low the cartoon is the emphatic word, 
“Tamed!” The articles are varied and 
interesting. Fifty young women went 
out and distributed the paper. 

Miss Jeannette Rankin has been ap- 
pointed field secretary of the N. A. W. 
S. A. Miss Rankin is a Montana girl, 
an unusually capable, energetic and 
tactful young suffragist, who has won 
golden opinions by her work in New 
York and elsewhere. The North Side 
Equal Suffrage Association of Chicago 
contributes the money for her salary. 
She will enter upon her new duties on 
Feb. 1. Mrs. Bertha Carter, who was 
erroneously mentioned last week as 
field secretary (on the authority of a 
New York paper), is to be gent out by 
the ways and means committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A. to raise money for the 
Association, and if beauty and sincere 
interest in the cause can command 
success, she ought to win it. 





Why Is the East Less Friendly to 
Woman Suffrage Than the West? 
This is the title of a symposium in 
last Sunday’s Boston Globe. The ques- 
tion is answered by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Miss Margaret L. Foley, Mrs. 
Marion Booth Kelley and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. The opinions of Mrs. 
Park and Miss Foley carry especial 
weight because both took part in the 
Western campaigns. Miss Foley points 
out that “in 1910, in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New York, 635,274 
women were employed in factories, as 
compared with 3,499 in the suffrage 
States; therefore, it stands to reason 
that the rapid growth of industrial 
monopolies has undoubtedly delayed 
the granting of the franchise to Hast- 
ern women.” Mrs. Park lays stress 
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if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- ' 
ested in the work of women. 
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upon Western chivalry. She says: 
“It-may be rough in its expression, but 
it is genuine chivalry, the kind that 
has justice for its backbone.” 
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